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WHILE OPERATOR AWAITS signal to put his 45,790- 


pound Do “car nwo motion HeresteFootsilseosbe —— APROULITE BALL WITHSTANDS 
23-TON PRESSURE TEST! 


Beneath a waiting monstrous bulldozer, largest Caterpillar 
makes, was placed a production model Herculite Football, 
taken from stock, inflated to standard playing pressure of 
1] pounds. At the signal to move, rumbling massive treads 
crushed the ball into rock-strewn earth while huge bolt heads 
and jagged stone bit, chewed into the ball covering as the 
mammoth machine traveled its full length. When the “Cat” 
came to a halt, there lay the Herculite ball, returned to 
perfect shape, still fully inflated, intact except for clinging 
dirt and chips of stone. 





Thus, to an already impressive record of durability tests 
was added another incredible, spectacular demonstration of 


THUNDERING FORWARD, bulldozer crushes the ball Herculite’s toughness; proof that Herculite balls had fully 
into rock-covered ground while giant bolt heads claw into earned the right to be designated as... 


Herculite carcass. 
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mak ‘ Ay fa ff Resch 
Bos Re OE TO See F oe 
BRUTAL TORTURE ENDED, Herculite ball lies un- it a oa 


harmed except for surface scuffing by bolt heads, still 


fully inflated, still perfectly shaped. VOLLEY BALLS 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY - ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 

















A New HIGH 


IN GYMNASIUM® FINISHES 


Get “TWICE the WEAR” 











‘ga GYM 
— FINISH 
Trophy takes the heavy constant wear of sports traf- 
fic for years longer ... in scores of gymnasiums, field 
tories BH 5 Weld es a houses, on tournament floors. Its smooth glossy film 
Ni ie ac . . . 7 n 
= that finer a @ oak resists. the constant wearing action of players’ feet 


. the grinding-in of daily dirt, staining from per- 
Spiration, grease and water. It cleans like a china 





dish, relieving you of costly labor time in mainte- 
nance. The beauty of its light, slip-resistant surface 
attests to its name, “The Tiffany of All Finishes.” 


e@ LIGHTEST FINISH KNOWN @ CLEANS LIKE A PLATE 
e@ AVOIDS RUBBER MARKING e@ INCREASED COVERAGE 
e DEFIES SCRATCHING COSTS YOU LESS. 


Meets Every Demand of 
Gruelling Basketball Play 
and varied Sports Traffic. 


Your Hillyard Maintaineer 
is nearby to help with any 
special floor problem. He’s 
“on Your Staff—Not Your 
Payroll.” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Passaic, N. J. ¢ San Jose, Calif. 

Branches in Principal Citics 


GET THE FACTS TODAYFT¥? 


¥ Hillyard Chemical Co., 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

BM Please send my free copy of Hillyard’s new Specification 
* Sheet on TROPHY GYM FINISH to 

@ Name Title 

Institution 
Address. 
@ City. State 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


... helps increase your players’ endurance 
..- helps them go full speed longer 


Found only in ‘PF "basketball shoes 


























The famous “P-F” feature helps decrease leg 
and muscle strain, helps increase endurance... 
helps your players stay in the game longer. 
The X-ray picture tells the story! 


Besides “P-F,”’ these great basketball shoes 
offer many other fast-action advantages. Tough 
molded, non-marking soles with traction tread for 
quick stops and starts .. . sponge cushion 
insoles and heels. . . extra quality army duck, 
loose-lined, ventilated uppers and air eyelets. 


Get your team “off on the right foot” 
with the right footwear. Whether 
you buy the shoes yourself or 
the players buy their own, insist 
on “P-F”’ Basketball Shoes. 





— PF] 
Hood “Conference” 
(in black or white) 
B. F. Goodrich “‘Litenfast” 
(in black or white) 
7 “* 
* means Posture 
Foundation >] 
1 The important “P-F" rigid wedge y : » BODY WEIGHT > 


helps keep the weight of the ” vo ON OUTSIDE 


body on the outside of the 
normal foot— decreasing 


of normal foot with 
aid of “P-F’’ rigid 


ifove) Molaro Mt -te Multia 





clidellsMm sae eb yialel , z - wedge “ee id at 

endurance a Ror” right) helps reduce 
> Saiinae's we fatigue and in- 

cide crease comfort. 








X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF ‘’P-F’’ *® 








5 Basketball Shoes are made only by 
PF B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company, watertown, mass. 
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For the newest in basketballs—specify 


Wilson Grip-Tite* 









NEW WILSON K4-P— oficial ball of the 
National Basketball Association. 

New nylon-reinforced carcass assures 
maximum rebound and more uniform 
outer surface. Aniline-dyed full grain 
pebbled leather cover gives finest touch 
and extra durability.Skived leather panel 
edges give extra grip. 


NEW 1955 WILSON JET 

Last-Bilt construction with 4-ply fabric 
carcass formed and fused for permanent 
balance, perfect roundness. Finest cut 
full grain pebbled cowhide. Deep rubber- 
channel seams. Official size, weight and 
rebound. 


Ne EXCLUSIVE! 

7§Y WILSON Grip-Tite PROCESS 
Gives ball superb feel when dry. Players get 
same dry-ball grip security even when hands 
are wet with perspiration. 


world’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities ¢ (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


ye 
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See us at the — a 
Show Th] Atlanta CUSTOMIZED’ CLOTHES 


In Room No. 322 
at the It does cost a little 


Dinkler Plaza more to buy a 


Hickey-Freeman 
BILL and JACK WADDELL 
With Southland 
Football Clothing 

Hyde Football Shoes so smartly . . . so 


suit, but it fits your 


future so well... 


Adams Face Guards and 


comfortably! 
Ohio Athletic Products. 


Tenn-Rock Socks 


‘ N\ \ 
JACK WADDELL & SON 


NASHVILLE, TENN. The Style Center of The South 


























BOBBY RIGGS... Three times 
World’s Professional Champion 


9 NOW... Y, 


“CORTLAND 


Bossy 49° 


‘PERSONAL” RACKET 













Personally designed and used by Bobby Riggs, 
three times World’s Professional Champion, 
two times National Singles Champion... 
and former Wimbledon Champion 


It’s here . . . 1954's outstanding new tennis racket! And it’s 
one you'll want for your team. 





af 
Your players will, find the “Bobby Riggs’’ Racket stronger, On the courts of the land , it's 
livelier, longer-playing than any racket they've ever played. 
No built-in strains or stresses to cause frame fracture, because ¢  e ] RT LA tes D 
it’s Radio-Frequency Bonded. 
See the “Bobby Riggs’ Racket at your sporting goods dealer's CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION, Cortland Line Company, inc., Cortland, N. Y. 
or pro shop ... where you'll find other fine Cortland Rackets 
on display. Remember: if it’s Cortland, it’s American-made. 
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DR. E. N. JONES, President 


EXAS TECH was established in 1923 by the Thirty- 
Eighth Texas Legislature. It first opened its 
doors to students Sept. 20, 1925, and 1,043 studied at the 
college its first year, a record number of students to 
attend the inaugural year at any college before or 
since. It had a fine start, and Tech has maintained 
the same tempo through its 28 years. This fall’s en- 
rollment exceeds 6,200. 
Texas Tech is located on the west edge of Lubbock, 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


TEXAS TECH 


Lubbock, Texas | 


By BILL HOLMES 


Texas, with a population of 112,000. Its campus, ranked 
among the largest, has 2,008 acres. 

Permanent buildings—valued at more than 20 mil- 
lion dollars—have been designed in the Spanish Ren- 
aissance motif and include the Administration Build- 
ing and structures for Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Music, Chemistry, Science, Agricultural 
Engineering, Veterinary Science, Petroleum Engineer- 
ing, the Museum, the Library, and Electrical, Indus- 


West Engineering Building reflects Spanish Renaissance architecture 








cea 























trial and Architectural Engineering, and Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Other permanent type campus buildings include the Gym- 
nasium, Stock-Judging Pavilion, Beef-Cattle Pavilion, Book- 
store, eight dormitories, Extension Division, Home Manage- 
ment Home, Speech, and Jones Stadium, a Student Union 
Building and a number of temporary buildings. 

STUDENTS AT TECH are offered training in fields varying 
from Textile Engineering to Music Theory. The college 
is divided into six academic divisions: Agriculture, Arts 
and Sciences, Business Administration, Engineering, Home 
Economics, and Graduate Studies. 

The students are offered training in Air Force, Infantry, 
Engineers, Signal Corps branches of ROTC on the campus. 

Tech has the only school of textile engineering west of 
the Mississippi River, and this department aids the Cot- 
ton Research Committee of Texas in its fibers and spinning 
work. 

Most of Tech’s students come from a 74-county area in 
West Texas, the Panhandle and South Plains, but almost 
every state and several foreign countries are represented in 
the student body. 

Over 30 per cent of the faculty of 295 hold doctorate de- 
grees, 25 are registered professional engineers, and five are 
certified public accountants. 

Because of the strong faculty and excellent physical plant, 
Tech is recognized by all major crediting agencies and its 
graduates are sought by commercial concerns of every type, 
numbering over 1,000 inquiries a year. 

The government of Texas Tech is vested in a board of 
nine directors, appointed by the governor for six-year terms. 
The administration is made up of Dr. E. N. Jones, Tech’s 
sixth president; two vice presidents, Dr. G. E. Giesecke, 
who is in charge of academic administration, and Marshall 
L. Pennington, vice president and comptroller; and a coun- 
cil of deans, one from each of the six divisions. 

Besides Chairman Charles C. Thompson of Colorado City, 
board members include Thomas F. Abbott, Jr., of Fort 
Worth; George E. Benson of Lubbock, W. H. Francis, Jr., 
of Houston, C. T. McLaughlin of Snyder, Fred H. Moore 
of Dallas, Raymond Pfluger of Eden, Robert B. Price of El 
Paso, and W. D. Watkins of Abilene. 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 

IN ITS USE OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES, Texas Tech’s Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education and Recreation, en- 
joys one of the most complete programs, believes Dr. Ramon 
Kireilis, department head. 

To supplement their classes on campus, Tech students take 
some of their course work at the Lubbock Boys’ Club swim- 
ming pool, at the Lubbock Bowling Alleys, and at Meadow- 
brook Golf Club. In addition, the Texas Tech Student Union 
ball room is used for aancing and fencing classes. 

Looking forward to two new gymnasiums, Dr. Kireilis 
still has a well-rounded program focussed primarily on 
outdoor work, due to the limited facilities of the present 
gymnasium. Already, Tech’s outdoor physical education plant 
has softball fields, including a lighted diamond, eight 
handball courts, nine tennis courts (two under construction), 
four football fields, a track, and two outdoor basketball 
courts. 

Expansion of the physical education program will be 
permitted by the new gymnasiums, already approved by 
the Tech Board of Directors. In the men’s gymnasium, for 
example, there’ll be three basketball courts (available for 
volleyball and badminton, also), eight handball courts, a 
four-mat wrestling room, a gymnastics room (trampoline 





One of the more modern dormitory systems in the South is 
located on the Texas Tech campus. Horn Hall, named after 
Tech’s second president, Paul W. Horn, is one of the three 
modern girls’ residences. 
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LED NATION IN °53 — These Red Raiders made up the No. 1 
backfield for Texas Tech, national scoring champions of 1953. 
Atop the pile is quarterback Jack Kirkpatrick. Reading down: 
halfback Don Lewis, halfback Bobby Cavazos, fullback James 
Sides. Kirkpatrick and Sides, both sophomores last fall, have 
another season after the current one. 


work currently is done outside), a projection room, locker 
and showers, and offices. 

The Department ojfers the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Science in Education with a major in Physical Education, 


















































DeWITT WEAVER, Athletic Director and 
Head Football Coach 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Physi- 
cal Education, and a Bachelor of Arts 
with a major in Recreation. 

All Tech students must obtain four 
semester hours credit in physical edu- 
cation by receiving a passing grade 
in an individual, dual and team activ- 
ity. Individual activities are Adapted 
Sports, Beginning Swimming, Advanced 
Swimming, Life Saving, Elementary 
Tumbling, Golf, Archery, Track and 
Field, Bowling, Weight Lifting, Ad- 
vanced Bowling, Fly and Bait Cast- 
ing. Dual Activities are Handball, Bad- 
minton, Wrestling, Fencing, Sociai 
Dancing, Tennis, and Advanced Tennis. 
For Group activities, there are Touch 
Football, Basketball, Soccer, Speedball, 
Softball, Folk Dance, and Volleyball. 

Among the required service courses 
for women are Tap Dance, Riding, Ten- 
nis, Basketball, Soccer and Speedball, 
Folk Dance, Volleyball, Stunts and 
Tumbling, Golf, Swimming, Field Hock- 
ey, Badminton, Social Dance, Archery, 
Modern Dance, and Softball. 

In addition to its service courses, 
the Department tries to reach all the 
students with its intramural program. 
As an example of how well it suc- 
ceeds, here are figures from George 
Philbrick, men’s intramurals director, 
showing by sport the number of par- 
ticipants: 

Touch Football (615), Basketball 
(592), Softball (537), Track (370), 
Tennis (32), Badminton (16), Golf (9), 
Fencing (130), Swimming (53), Ping 
Pong (120), Bowling (140), Handball 
(128), Volleyball (40). 

Dr. Kireilis became head of the 
Department in 1950, after previous ex- 
perience with Y.M.C.A. work, and 





This $1,750,000 Auditorium-Coliseum is being built by the City of Lubbock, Texas 
on the Texas Tech campus. Work began this summer on the building, 900 feet west 
of Clifford and Audrey B. Jones Stadium. Scheduled to be ready in time for the 
1955-56 basketball season, the coliseum portion will seat 10,000 for cage games and 
the auditorium, 3,000. 


teaching at University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and University of 
Indiana. He holds a B.S. and an MS. 
from Illinois and a Doctorate from In- 
diana. 

Associate Head of the Department is 
Dr. Mary B. Dabney, who came to 
Tech in 1952. She holds a Bachelor of 
Science Degree from William and Mary, 
a Master of Arts and a Doctorate from 
Columbia. There are eight other staff 
members. 


ATHLETIC PLANT 

As DeWitt Weaver of Texas Tech 
accepted congratulations from Auburn’s 
Shug Jordan at the conclusion of the 
Gator Bowl last January 1, he would 
have been justified in assuring the 
crowd in Jacksonville, Florida, that it 
was: 

“Only the beginning folks, only the 
beginning!” 

By that Weaver wouldn’t have meant 
that the Red Raiders were going to 
better their 10-1 mark of 1953 and head 
for a bowl every year. The pre-mature- 
ly gray-thatched coach would have 
merely been echoing the sentiment felt 
by the folks of Lubbock, out on the 
South Plains of Texas, that Texas Tech 
was going forward in all phases of 
athletics, with the goal of having an 
athletic plant measuring with the na- 
tion’s best. 

Here are the developments Weaver 
knew were in the offing: 

To seat 10,000 for basketball, an 
auditorium-coliseum was begun in May. 
Located on Tech campus just 900 feet 
west of Jones Stadium, the coliseum 
is being built by the City of Lubbock. 
To be used also for other activities, 
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such as rodeos and ice shows, the 
$1,750,000 structure will be ready for 
the 1955-56 basketball season. 

During the summer a new track was 
constructed. Of red cinders, the track 
contains nine 42-inch lanes all the way 
around, thus making it of Olympic 
quality. The straightaway is long 
enough to permit the finish of all races 
at the same point. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION is also being in- 
cluded in the current expansion pro- 
gram. 

Approved during the summer was the 
construction of two gymnasiums to re- 
place the famed “old barn” that has 
graced the Tech campus since shortly 
after the school’s founding in 1925. 
One gym will be a $200,000 structure 
with 20,000 square feet of floor space 
devoted to women’s physical educa- 
tion needs. The other, a million dol- 
lar building, will be used in both the 
men’s physical education and the ath- 
letic programs. Its 65,000 square feet 
of space will include a swimming pool 
62 by 170 feet, basketball courts— 
available for physical education, in- 
tramurals, varsity practice, and varsity 
games not requiring the vast seating 
of the coliseum—handball courts, spec- 
tator stands, and other facilities. 

Two baseball diamonds and four new 
practice football fields are to be com- 
pleted during the fall. Construction has 
also begun on additional tennis courts. 
And, during September, lights were in- 
stalled around an outdoor intramural 
area. 

Plant improvements began almost 
with Weaver’s arrival in February, 1951. 
First, a modern, Cotton Bowl-type 

(Continued on page 50) 
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a. BLANTON COLLIER’S SOJOURN 
as backfield coach of the perennial 
champion Cleveland Browns, football 
writers coined a clever paraphrase to 
express faith in the comeback efforts 
of their favorite club that went some- 
thing like this: “When winter comes, 
can the Browns be far behind?” 

Dixie gridiron experts, apprehensive 
of the comeback trail being forged by 
the Kentucky Wildcats this season, are 
beginning to wonder if possibly they 
may not have to apply the phrase to 
Collier’s teams in the future since the 
ace strategist seems to have his first 
collegiate edition rolling unexpectedly 
well in the “cold weather stage” of their 
schedule. 

Not only has the native Kentuckian 
coach of the Wildcats instilled a late- 
season comeback spirit in a graduation- 
riddled team picked for a seventh-place 
finish in the tough Southeastern Con- 
ference, he has polished up a “comer” 
into an established star bidding for 
national honors. 

That star of the surprising Bluegrass 
Cats is junior quarterback Bob Hardy, 
successor to the fabulous Babe Parilli 
and the prceud possessor of the title as 
the SEC’s “darkhorse” sensation of 
last season for his brilliant success in 
guiding Kentucky undefeated through 
its last eight games of 1953. The 21- 
year-old “Duke of Paducah,” as he is 
known familiarly to many, has gained 
wide acclaim this season in picking up 
where he left off last year to direct his 
teammates to a highly-successful come- 
back against opposition voted the tough- 
est faced by any SEC outfit. 

While no one would care to dispute 
Hardy’s innate ability with a pigskin, 
a great many followers of Kentucky’s 
football fortunes see something of the 
touch of the master in the ace field 
general that could have been added 
only by the man who has tutored such 
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Bob Hardy 


of Kentucky 
By KEN KUHN 


pro greats as the Browns’ Otto Graham 
in the art of quarterbacking. 

Actually, Hardy needs no introduc- 
tion to Southeastern fans or coaches. 
His reputation was made last season 
when he came out of virtual obscurity 
to lead the Wildcats undefeated through 
their last eight contests. 

ALMOST OVERLOOKED in the wealth of 
quarterback material on the Kentucky 
roster early in ’53, Hardy failed to see 
action in the Wildcats’ first two games 
(both losing efforts) and was inserted 
as a starter in the third fray of the year 
only as a last ditch gamble. But the 
gamble paid off handsomely as he 
manipulated the UK Split-T machinery 
to a 26-13 upset of Florida and earned 
“Player of the Week” honors, a salute 
rarely bestowed on a raw sophomore 
in his first varsity start. For the rest 
of the season, he was the key to Ken- 
tucky’s success, climaxing his stel- 
lar play by directing a long-awaited 
triumph over arch-rival Tennessee — 
an achievement made all the more 
sweet by reflection on the fact that it 
was something that Parilli couldn’t do 
in three seasons with the best teams in 
the school’s history at his disposal. 

When the Wildcats lost 20 top hands 
by graduation, most observers familiar 
with the Kentucky situation flatly pre- 
dicted that Hardy and his mates would 
find the victory trail quite a bit more 
rocky in 1954. But they reckoned with- 
out the intuitive comeback spirit that 
Coach Collier had become accustomed 
to in eight years with the Cleveland 
Browns. 

Although Kentucky found the early 
going a little rough, dropping decisions 
to defending national champion Mary- 
land and an Ole Miss team that was be- 
ing touted as a prospective national title 
contender in ’54, Collier re-grouped his 
forces by the third week and upset a 
determined Louisiana State squad, 7-6, 


Blanton Collier 













to start the Wildcats on a comeback that 
was sidetracked only by Florida during 
the next five games. 

AGAIN, AS IN ’53, it was Hardy who 
was the prime mover. Despite the 
handicap of having to depend on in- 
experienced hands and battle opponents 
of major league calibre every week 
without a let-up, the lad from Paducah 
forged to the forefront among South- 
eastern passers and was among the 
national leaders in both the passing 
and total offense departments. Through 
the first eight games of this season, 
Hardy had attempted 92 passes, com- 
pleted 49 for an accuracy percentage 
of 53.2. His tosses had traveled 689 
yards and accounted for three touch- 
downs. 

What makes this record remarkable, 
in the eyes of many press observers and 
SEC coaches, is the consideration that 
it was accomplished at the expense of 
some of the country’s football power- 
houses while he was a marked man in a 
line-up bare of many other outstanding 
performers. Additionally, the Wildcats’ 
mentor decreed himself “basically a run- 
ning game coach” and dictated a pat- 
tern of play that utilized the pass only 
to spread the defense out in prepara- 
tion for running plays. This professional 
football philosophy is in direct contrast 
to the normal collegiate pattern that 
stresses the run to set up the pass. 

Collier, who made the unique jump 
from high school coaching to the pro 
ranks before fulfilling a life-long am- 
bition to coach at his home-state uni- 
versity, disclaims any personal credit 
for the Wildcats’ surprising success this 
season in vaulting to a probable first- 
division finish after being pegged for 
no better than seventh in the SEC 
standings. He insists that the credit be- 
longs to his staff, which he calls the 
“best in America,” and to the players 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SALESMEN OFFSIDE 

N THE LAST ISSUE, we dragged some of the coaches 

and school administrators “across the coals” for not 
playing the game of business according to the accepted 
rules. Here, we are “throwing down the flag” for some 
violations by the other side. Most manufacturers, 
dealers and salesmen play a clean game but, as in other 
fields, there are a few who try to “beat the count.” 
Some of them are guilty of “jumping offside,” a few 
are guilty of “holding” and occasionally one of them 
gets caught for “clipping.” 

Most coaches have learned that their safest course 
is to trade with their local sportings goods dealer. He isa 
man of integrity and, from his years of experience, can 
advise the coach regarding his equipment problems. 

Worp HAS COME from some of the coaching clinics of 
last summer of a few violations by exhibitors at their 
clinics. It seems that each year there are two or three 
manufacturers or representatives who reserve exhibit 
space at the coaching schools who, instead of paying 
their fee in advance, ask that they be billed later. This 
practice is not general, but it has happened often 
enough now that the directors of the various clinics 
are beginning to compare notes to learn that all have 
been “clipped” by the same offenders. A salesman 
who will “deadbeat” the coaches’ associations is not 
entitled to any part of the business of any of the 
members of that association. Therefore, it is likely 
that this malpractice on the part of a very, very few 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


will result in some kind of blacklist which will be 
circulated to member coaches of the associations in 
several states. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WEST STANDS 

Bossy Dopp, athletic director and head football coach 
at Georgia Tech, again measures up to the highest 
standards of administrative leadership for which he 
is noted. To dismiss from his squad name players on 
the eve of a traditional game, a coach must have con- 
victions and courage. Bobby Dodd possesses both and 
when the challenge came, he met it unflinchingly. We 
pity the boys who are too weak to live up to their 
obligation to their team, their school and their coach. 
We sympathize with the embarrassed parents who are 
so helpless in that situation, but we admire a coach 
who has the courage to stand by his principles at the 
expense of a season’s record and public criticism. 
Bobby Dodd proves again that he is a worthy successor 
of the late Bill Alexander! 


COACH GEORGE ALLEN AS AUTHOR 

GEORGE ALLEN, West Coast representative for this 
magazine, and Whittier College coach, is gaining 
nation-wide attention as an author. 

His recent book, “Encyclopedia of Football Drills,” 
according to Prentice-Hall Publishing House of New 
York, is going into its second printing and appears 
to have acceptance by new coaches as well as old- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) Technical Articles -— A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school 


(3) Sports Summaries — Providing an authoritative record source 
for high school and college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(6) Christian principles 

(7) School patronage of lo- 
cal dealers 

(8) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 
ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 


(1) Fair play 

(2) Clean speech 

(3) Sound scholarship 

(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 

(5) Administrative control 
of athletic policies 
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ACCURACY 


Every X1OL wax last 
must be a perfect 
sphere. 


UNIFORMITY 


Modern machinery guar- 
antees that all leather 
panels for the X1OL are 
exactly the same. 


QUALITY 


Only choicest sections of 
leather hides are select- 
ed for the XIOL. 


INSPECTION 


To insure highest stand- 
ards, X1OL’s are given a 
final test for accuracy of 
rebound. 
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The reasons for the wide popularity of the X1OL 
basketball—year after year—are the precision 
manufacturing methods perfected by MacGregor. 
These high standards have made MacGregor bas- 
ketballs the exclusive choice for all inter-collegiate 
games in famous Madison Square Garden for 16 
straight years, including the up-coming 1954-55 
season. 

A precision-made basketball means more preci- 
sion play for your team. Play the X1OL! 
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PASS DEFENSE 


By THAD (PIE) VANN 


Head Coach, Mississippi Southern College 


HECK your records and it is my opin- 

4A ion that a good many of your 

teams’ losses over a period of years 

have been due to an error made by a 

pass defender. This, I believe, is true 

with the high school coach as well as 
the coach in college. 

We here at Mississippi Southern had 
our best pass defense record during the 
1953 season. I say it is the best because 
our schedule included two of the finest 
passing teams in the nation: namely, 
the University of Georgia, with Zeke 
Bratkowsky pitching, and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, with Bart Starr doing 
the throwing. Both teams also had good 
receivers. In ten games our opponents 
averaged 57.3 yards per game and got 
a total of 24 first downs passing against 
us. They threw 128 times and com- 
pleted 49 of them. We intercepted 19 
and ran four of these back for touch- 
downs. We had a total of 85 points 
scored against us running and passing, 
so you can see that most pass com- 
pletions were short passes. We blanked 
five of our opponents including Geor- 
gia, one of the leading passing teams in 
the country. 

You can see from the statistics alone 
that we still have a lot of work to do on 
pass defense. However, I am happy 
to pass on to you the things that we 
worked on the most during last season. 

Generally and basically, the main 
objectives of our defense are: 

A. Prevent a score 

B. Prevent a gain 

C. Force the offense to 

1. Their weakest weapons 
2. Make them commit errors. 

We spend, on an average, two hours 
on the practice field and approximately 
thirty minutes per practice is spent on 
pass defense. The general principles 
involved in our pass defense work may 
be listed as: 

A. Coverage 

B. Rushing 

C. The hold-up game. 

The coaching points that we empha- 
size when we are teaching pass de- 
fense are as follows: 

A. Stance (basketball guard stance) 
and relative distance from the possible 
receivers. 

B. Teaming up with each other and 
split vision. 
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Coach Vann is a native of Magnolia, 
Mississippi, where he was an outstanding 
prep athlete. He won four varsity let- 
ters in both football and baseball at 
the University of Mississippi and cap- 
tained the Rebel gridders his senior 
year. He first gained reputation as a high 
school coach at Meridian High School, 
which dominated the strong Big Eight 
prep loop for a decade. 


Vann then served as assistant to Reed 
Green at Mississippi Southern for eight 
seasons, being elevated to the head coach- 
ing post in 1949. Under Vann, the 
Southerners have won two Gulf State 
Conference championships in three tries 
and twice “Pie” was chosen Coach of the 
Year by his fellow coaches. Southern 
withdrew from the Conference and have 
established themselves as the top inde- 
pendent team in the South. The 1952 Sun 
Bowl eleven won ten of eleven games in 
regular season play and the 1953 team 
won nine and lost one. In five years, 
Vann has won 37 and lost 15. Numbered 
among his victims are some of the South’s 
gridiron giants. 





C. Don’t let anyone get behind you 
or outside and down on you. 


D. Go! And fight for the ball. 
E. What to do after interceptions. 
F. The line’s part in pass defense. 


G. Play recognition and key off 
certain personnel. 


We believe that well before time for 


the game you must choose to stress 
primarily one of the general principles: 
that is, coverage, rushing, or the hold- 
up game. Your personnel available will 
determine to a great extent which prin- 
ciple you can use primarily most ef- 
fectively. Then, you may strengthen 
your pass defense by adding the other 
two principles when you think they 
will help you. We at Southern last 
year found a combination of coverage 
and rushing to be most effective. 


Fundamentally, we use our pass de- 
fenders to cover an area or zone as de- 
fined in our various arrangements of 
the defensive patterns but we prepare 
not only an area coverage but also a 
man-to-man and zone combination. We 
do this man-to-man and zone combi- 
nation preparation because the many 
variations in the offenses of today. In 
other words, you may be forced in to 
covering man-for-man by set” or “mo- 
tion” backs. 
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Diagram “A” is a 5-4 against “T” 
with pass coverage and rushing in- 
dicated. 





Diag. 8 











Diagram “B” is a 6-1 against “T” 
with pass coverage and rushing indi- 
cated. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Diagram “C” is a 5-3 against “T” 
indicating the hold-up game, coverage, 
and rushing. 

Any number of stunts and variations 
such as angling, plugging line backers, 
3 Dio 9. / Dog. az etc., may be used very effectively from 

any one of these defenses so as to add 
to its effective rushing. These defenses 
are also easily adjusted to the single- 
wing offense. 
Xz 








Xx a om Diagrams at left illustrate drills for warm- 
ul x up, interception and pursuit, team re- 
A ‘ \ 1 action, proper position and short passes. 
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— smart 


ee Fly your team to out-of-town games. 
Diag.- / Di ag -B Chartered Southern Airways’ planes save 
HB hours of tiresome travel. Your team 
? arrives ready for action. Coaches and 
Scouts find that Southern’s scheduled 

flights save time, too. Get a flying start 
till E L6~ LB a this season. Fly Southern Airways—Your 


O g O O & 0" 4 fast, convenient, economical airline serv- 
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ice in the South. 
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Southern Airways 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT—ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















A few of our favorite pass defense drills, 
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END PLAY 


By H. D. DREW 


Head Football Coach, University of Alabama 


General Instructions 


NE of the most important defensive 

plays which you will be required 
to make will be that of rushing the 
passer. You are in the best position to 
rush of any man on the team, and 
you usually are blocked by backfield 
men who are weaker blockers than 
opposing linemen who work against 
your line. In rushing the passer, you 
should move as quickly as possible and 
Grive straight through all opposition 
by lowering your inside arm and shoul- 
der so that you can go underneath 
the blocker as he comes out. It is vital 
that you keep outside leverage on the 
passer. So long as you hit the blocker 
with your inside foot forward and 
make contact with your inside arm 
and shoulder, you will be able to keep 
outside leverage. If you ever allow the 
passer to get outside of you, a large 
gain will result as our halfbacks faced 
with the dilemma of letting the ball 
carrier run a long way or of coming 
up quickly to stop the ball carrier 
thereby releasing the end for a touch- 
down pass. You can rush the passer 
well if you will be aggressive but you 
should never be reckless enough to 
lose outside leverage. 


Be alert for the following tips when 
rushing: 


1. When the passer drops deep more 
quickly than normal, a screen pass 
will usually develop. 


2. If no one tries to block you, and if 
you get through too easily be alert 
for a trap play as the offensive 
team is faking a pass and will run. 


Never let yourself think for a mo- 
ment you won’t reach the passer be- 
fore he throws. Try desperately to 
reach him until the ball is in the air 
as you approach the passer, come in 
high with your hands up so as to 
block his view of the field and per- 
haps the ball. When you hit the passer, 
hit him hard. 


End Playing te Delay Pass Receivers: 


Line up head on to the man you are 
trying to delay. Charge straight into 
him. Come up from underneath catch- 
ing with both hands and drive him 
back into his own backfield. 
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End Play Against Man in Motion: 


Against certain defenses, you will 
have to cover the man in motion in 
the flat. This assignment involves your 
playing as a defensive halfback. As the 
man in motion starts toward you, 
you should drop off the line of scrim- 
mage and to the outside at an angle 
which will enable you to come up 
and force the man in motion out of 
bounds if a pass is thrown to him 
in the flat. Your course will be out 
and back as the man in motion gets 
wider until you reach a spot approx- 
imately 12 yards from the sideline. It 
will not be necessary for you to go 
any wider than this. 

If the ball is snapped and a man in 
motion breaks downfield, you should 


Harold “Red” Drew is now in his 
8th season as skipper of the Crimson Tide. 
Born in Dyer Brook, Maine, Drew let- 
tered in football, basketball and track 
at Bates College from which he was 
graduated in 1916. He entered Spring- 
field College the following fall and cap- 
tained its 1917 football team until called 
into the Navy in November of that year. 
Following the war, he returned to Spring- 
field and played his final year of col- 
lege football in 1919, and received his 
B. P. E. degree in 1920. 


He began his coaching career at Trin- 
ity College at Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he served as head football coach 
and athletic director from 1920 to 1923. 
From 1924 through 1927, he was ath- 
letic director and head football coach at 
Birmingham Southern College. In 1928, 
he went to the University of Chattanooga 
as assistant to Frank Thomas. And, the 
following year, he succeeded Thomas as 
head coach. He led the Moccasins to a 
SIAA championship in his first season. 
When Thomas went to Alabama in 1931, 
he made Drew his end coach, a position 
he filled for eleven years before enter- 
ing the Navy for his second hitch, in the 
summer of 1942. After three years’ serv- 
ice as Lieutenant Commander, Drew re- 
turned to Alabama in time to help with 
the Crimson Tide’s undefeated 1945 team. 


During his 12 years as Bama’s end 
coach, Drew produced such stars as Don 
Hutson, one of football’s all-time greats; 
Paul “Bear” Bryant, now head coach at 
Texas A&M; Jimmy Walker, all-confer- 
ence stand-out; and all-American Holt 
Rast. 


Drew resigned in January, 1946, to 
succeed Harry Mehre as head coach at 
the University of Mississippi, but returned 
to Alabama the following year as head 
football coach, succeeding Frank Thom- 
as who retired from active coaching be- 
cause of ill health. 


Drew has been to three Bowls since he 
took over as head coach in 1947. He was 


selected SEC Coach of the Year for 1952. 





then get your hands up in the air and 
turn to the inside and pick up the next 
pass receiver coming out or supporting 
a running play from that area. You 
will rarely, if ever, have to cover the 
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man in motion all the way down the 
field. 
DEFENSIVE END PLAY 

To be a good all-around end, you 
must have more knowledge of foot- 
ball and more versatile physical abil- 
ity than is required in any other po- 
sition. On some occasions you will 
play as a lineman driving through the 
offensive end on the line of scrim- 
mage. On other occasions, you may 
play as a linebacker, and still at other 
times you may play as a defensive 
halfback. Your defensive play will vary 
from week to week depending on the 
team defense being employed in all 
defensive patterns. You will have one 
of three basic styles of play. 
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1. Normal Defensive End— 


To play this type of defense, you 
will charge hard across the line of 
scrimmage, closing the inside gap as 
quickly as possible, but still retaining 
the ability to react and move to the 
outside. As you hit the opposition, you 
should drive up and under with your 
inside shoulder and you should always 
have your inside foot forward as you 
hit. This will enable you to keep your 
outside leg free which will make it 
possible for you go recover to the 
outside if the play starts to go around. 
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2. Flat-Footed End— 


To play this defense, you will stand 
on the line of scrimmage and not 
start across unless the play starts your 
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way. If this happens, you will go 
straight across the line of scrimmage, 
not making any effort to close the in- 
side gap and will turn the ball carrier 
to the outside. It will not matter how 
far you are forced to the outside in 
making this play so long as you never 
let the ball carrier get outside you. If 
the play starts away from you, you 
will drop back off the line of scrim- 
mage and move through the secondary, 
getting in position to pick up the ball 
carrier should he cut back. 
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3. Crashing End 

When playing this style of defense 
you will line up just wide enough to 
charge over the tail of the offensive 
end without allowing him to hook you 
in on his first step. You will charge 
along this course and will never wor- 
ry about your outside. Closing the in- 
side gap as fast and as roughly as 
possible, your most difficult job will 
be realizing when a pass is coming. 

Most teams make an effort to disguise 

their intentions to pass as long as 

possible, but there are two good tip- 
offs: 

1. The line will usually raise up quick- 
ly to protect the passer. 

2. Linemen can never cross the line 
of scrimmage if a pass is to be 
thrown. Therefore, you never need 
to worry about a pass if any of the 
linemen with the exception of the 
ends, come down field. 














NURRE 
All-Glass 
BANKS 





... Official for high school, 
college, or professional play! 


@ It’s official! All Nurre Glass 
Banks are fully approved by the 
National Basketball Committee... 
not to mention enthusiastic play- 
ers, coaches, and spectators! 

Nurre Banks are guaranteed 
against breakage in normal use: 
And here’s one for the record 
books: in 30 years, no Nurre Bank 
has ever been broken in play! 

In addition to the rectangular 
and fan-shaped banks shown here> 
Nurre offers a low-cost, rectangu- 
lar model with 12” wood panel 
extending across bottom. 

Order goals from Nurre, too. 
Specify type of bank—all-glass or 
with wood strip. 

Get full information. Send for 
free, illustrated booklet today. 
Write: 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Dept. CA-93, Bloomington, Ind. 
Makers of Glass Banks since 1924 
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ROTATING THE 


N PRESENT DAY BASKETBALL the “big 

man” is a must. Sometimes we 
coaches are fortunate in having a giant 
for our center position, but more often 
we are not. Over the years we have 
had some fine scoring centers but 
none of them have been of the “giant” 
variety. 

By not having the “big man,” many 
of us have to alter our plan of attack. 
We are not the exception. Some of our 
finest teams have only averaged 6 feet 
2 inches which is relatively small for 
nowaday’s major college competition. 

To offset the relatively short height, 
we have been rotating the post for the 
past several years. Of course, it will not 
fit every situation but for the type of 
material we have had on hand it seemed 
the best for us. 

Many of our boys, although only 
6’2”, played the post in high school. 
This was the position in which they 
were most familiar. Consequently, in 


order to utilize their talent to the best 
advantage, we were forced to rotate 
them to the center position. 

For sake of identification, we have 
numbered our guards 1 and 2; forwards 
3 and 4; center 5. 





DiRg rami, 


On this particular pattern we have 2 
passing to our RF #4, running through 
and taking 3’s (LF) place momentarily. 
#1 comes over and receives a return 
pass from #4 who takes the LF spot as 
#2 moves on out to the original #1 
position. In the meantime, #5 has pulled 
out to the (RF) #4 place and passed 
to #3 coming across. He may be free 
to go all the way or he may feed off 
to #5 cutting for the basket or #1 cut- 
ting, thereby splitting the post. 


By BOB POLK 


Basketball Coach, Vanderbilt 





During his seven years as Vanderbilt's 
basketball coach, Bob Polk’s teams have 
had but one losing season and that was 
his first in 1947-48. He has been the lead- 
ing figure in the Commodores’ bid for 
national basketball prominence and his 
dream of a great gymnasium became a 
reality in 1952 when the Commodores 
moved into Memorial Gym with a seating 
capacity of almost 7,000. 

Probably Polk’s fondest memory of 
his seven years of work at Vanderbilt was 
the climax of the 1950-51 season when his 
Commodores beat the University of Ken- 
tucky for the Southeastern Conference 
tournament championship. 

Polk came to Vanderbilt after four 
years as an assistant coach at Georgia 
Tech. Since becoming Vandy headman, 
Polk’s teams have won 98 and lost 67 
against strong opposition. 





Of course, there are many options to 
this pattern. It also includes our out- 
side guard series which can start on our 
initial pass to #4 or the initial pass to 
#5. The #2 man going through to the 
weak side usually takes care of the 
sinker and the possibility of #3 coming 
over him for a shot around the free 
throw line. 

Occasionally, we have an outcourt 
man who is clever around the keyhole. 
To run him in on the post and to keep 
up our continuity, he will go as follows: 

Guard Going to Post 
(See Diag. #2.) 

#1 will pass to #3 who passes to #5 

as he pulls out to the corner. #1 has 





POST 














Dingran 2. 


criss-crossed with #2 who goes to the 
base line and “button hooks” out to the 
slot to receive the pass from #5. #5 
then cuts for the basket with #3 cutting 
over him. #4 comes in to rebound as 
#1 has continued through and returns 
to the safety spot. As is the case in 
Diagram #1, Diagram #2 also offers 
several options. #2 may be free to drive 
all the way after receiving the pass 
from #3, or, if #5 cannot pass to #2, 
#3 and #2 may set up a double screen 
for #5 to dribble around. 


Forward to Post 
Countering a Sinking Defense 





Diagram oe 


In the above pattern, to run the for- 
ward on the post and to counter the 
sinking defense, we have done the 
following things: #1 passes to #2; #2 
passes to #4 who cuts down the middle 
past #5. In the meantime, #1 cuts past 
#3 and returns to safety spot. After 
#2 has cut by #5, #5 goes over and 
screens for #3 who is cutting off #1 
and #5 on a double screen. If #3 is 
not open for a shot, he feeds to his 
cutters #4 and #5 (the latter who has 
reversed), thereby splitting the post. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
A comprehensive report of the National Conference held to 
establish guiding principles for every phase of total commu- 
nity recreation. Outlines principles, practices and policies 
for any one to follow. 
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HISTORY OF PARKS AND RECREATION 
Charles Doell and Dr. G. K. Fitzgerald have brought 


together the significant historical tracings of the Park and 
Recreation movements. Should be on the shelf of all 
professional recreation and park people and students pre- 
paring for service in the Park and Recreation movements. 
DEANE ROI 5 oak Grea as cea aaey a See a ieee ek BI Price $1.50 
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PLANNING FACILITIES 
A complete guide for the planning of modern facilities for 
athletics, recreation, physical and health education. Includes 
indoor and outdoor facilities, swimming pools, stadia and 
field houses. 
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FLOODLIGHTING 
Contains NEMA standard floodlight layouts for popular ath- 
letic and recreation activities. Complete with diagrams that 
show number and type of floodlights needed, location, num- 
ber and height of poles. 
pS LOPE ORT a 





THE RECREATION PROGRAM 


Represents the findings of a group of experienced recreation 
executives, educators and leaders. Brings together in a com- 
posite picture, all of the major kinds and forms of recreation 
activity. Covers program interests and needs in terms of 
present as well as the future. 
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ESSENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 
A valuable guide containing the “10-Point Essentials of a 
Public Recreation System” adopted by the Federal Security 
Agency and developed further by The Athletic Institute— 
to aid in organizing community recreation. 


OND ay ee EN eis Meera cele andthe cal aed Price $ .25 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 


Write today for your copies of these important and valuable booklets. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 


OF ATHLETICS 
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RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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THE PRACTICE SESSION 


By PAUL BRYANT 
Head Football Coach, Texas A&M 


seen COACHES, intent on improv- 
ing the operation of their team, 
often overlook their most vital weapon. 
This weapon is the practice session. 
An efficient and effective practice ses- 
sion is imperative if a team is ex- 
pected to operate well on the field the 
day of the game. A team plays the 
way it practices! 

A long range plan containing the ac- 
tual practice time is the first thing that 
should be drafted. To attain effective 
utilization of the time at your dis- 
posal, it is important, first, to take into 
consideration your own individual sit- 
uation at the school in which you 
coach. Each school has a different edu- 
cational set-up and, therefore, the 
practice sessions must be scheduled to 
fit this set-up. For example: Here at 
Texas A&M some of the athletes have 
classes which meet all afternoon on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays making it 
impossible to practice at that time on 
those days. This means we hold night 
sessions on those occasions. 


After the long range plan is com- 
plete, the daily schedules should be 
tentatively planned. These schedules 
should incorporate all the phases of 
the game, including individual drills 
on fundamentals and the game situ- 
ations. Each session should be pre- 
ceded by calisthenics and agility drills 
to warm the athletes for the practice 
that is to follow. Before the plans are 
made, it is important to evaluate the 
athletes as a group to find out how 
far along they are. After the evaluation 
is complete and the ability and train- 
ing of the team is measured, then the 
practice plans should commence where 
the boys are; that is, the sessions should 
fit right in with present knowledge and 
ability so that progress, from that 
point, can be made. Never start too far 
below or above the ability of the boys! 


The actual schedule for the day 
should be made up by the coaching 
staff on, or immediately before, the 
day of practice. This makes it possible 
to take into consideration any late de- 
velopments, such as an injury to an 
individual or a weak point in the 
team’s operation which should be dealt 
with before progress can be made. 
These coaches’ meetings can make or 





Coach Bryant, a native of Fordyce, 
Arkansas, attended the University of Ala- 
bama where he teamed with Don Hutson 
on the great Alabama teams of the mid- 
thirties. An All-Conference end, Bryant 
was retained by the late Frank Thomas 
as assistant at Alabama from 1936 to 
1939. He then served as assistant at Van- 
derbilt for two years. After Naval serv- 
ice in World War II, he went to the 
University of Maryland to begin his head 
coaching career. He gave Maryland a 6-2-1 
record and then went to Kentucky for an 
eight-year span. His Wildcats won 60, 
lost 23 and tied 5 and played in four 
post-season games under his regime. 


This is Bryant’s first season under a 
six-year contract at Texas A&M. 





break a practice session. It is at these 
meetings that the organization and co- 
ordination for the day is really worked 
out. The coaches put their heads to- 
gether to promote a plan that will keep 
each individual at work all the time 
he is on the practice field. Eliminate 
standing around because a boy that 
stands around in a game cannot be 
expected to get the job done. 

We, here at A&M, like to keep our 
boys working all the time they are on 
the field. We try to eliminate standing 
and watching because more is learned 


through taking part. We also like to 
get on and off the field in a pre-ar- 
ranged time, and we tell our team this 
because more enthusiasm is shown 
when the boys know what there is to 
be accomplished. Individual drills are 
allotted a certain amount of time. The 
time allotted should be constant with 
the job to be accomplished, because 
too much or too little of one drill can 
ruin the whole day. Team drills cover- 
ing both offense and defense are in- 
tegrated into our schedule on allotted 
time, also. We try to refrain from put- 
ting too much or too little into any 
one time segment. We stress the time 
element on our practice field because 
the time in a game is so important. 

Keeping in mind at all times that 
the span of learning time on the prac- 
tice field, both mentally and physically, 
never exceeds an hour and a half, pre- 
pare a schedule that will not go be- 
yond the limit of learning, for anything 
after this point is wasted. Keep a varied 
program to keep the team from get- 
ting in a rut or going stale. A typical 
weekly schedule for our team at A&M 
is as follows: On Monday, the first 
day after a game, we have little or 
no practice so that the boys have suf- 
ficient time to loosen up from game 
tension. On Tuesdays we go an hour 
and fifteen minutes. On Wednesdays 
we hold an hour session. On Thursdays, 
forty minutes and Fridays, the day 
before the game, twenty minutes. We 
taper off in this manner so that the 
leg spring and team “punch” is not 
lost. 

In conclusion, the important steps in 
practice session construction are as fol- 
lows: The long range plan, which takes 
into consideration the time of day for 
practice; the tentative schedules, which 
insures the inclusion of all phases of 
the game; the coaches’ meetings, which 
are so important for organization and 
co-ordination; and, finally, the practice 
session itself. Always draw up schedules 
that will be greeted with enthusiasm, 
for a team can play only as wel as 
it practices. 
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palate area! 


Yes, safety is important to every school, every coach; and 
the NEW VOIT Impression-Fit SAFETY MOUTH PROTEC- 
TOR is your insurance against half your team injuries! Now 
you can protect teeth, lips, tongue, jaws, and—most important 
— guard against concussions. 
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mouth protectors. Mouth protectors mean less headaches for 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW PATENTED “FILL”! Each VOIT 
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fit. This “fill” surrounds each tooth, giving a perfect, individual 
impression which further improves the basic protective fea- 
tures of the mouthpiece. 






NEW! 
Patented ‘‘fill’’ material fits 
snugly around each tooth! 


Made of a non-curing, sanitary, non-toxic thermo-plastic; the 
“fill” is a pleasantly flavored resilient resin-rubber combina- 
tion. Instructions are furnished to aid in initial fitting, and a 
new impression may be made at any time by repeating these 
instructions. 


Designed by a dentist, the VOIT Impression-Fit SAFETY 
MOUTH PROTECTOR is the finest available at nominal price. < < < < < 
Three sizes to fit all players. Fitting guides available. Complete 


custom fitting instructions with every case. Comfortable to 
wear. Stays in place during breathing or speaking. 
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QUARTERBACK GENERALSHIP 


By JOHN CHERBERG 


Head Football Coach, University of Washington 


(Eprtor’s Note: The first installment 
of this article ran in the October issue.) 


. TEAM: Get to know your team 
as well as possible in order that 
you may get maximum efficiency from 
them. Be aware of their strong points 
and abilities as well as their short- 
comings and temperaments. If you pos- 
sess this knowledge you will know the 
players you can depend on for first 
downs and touchdowns. 

Be cautions of using one of your own 
substitute backs on the first play es- 
pecially if he is a green man. Give him 
time to settle down and change his 
viewpoint from a spectator to a player. 

Be sure to use a “hot” player as 
much as possible. 

In general, save your best line- 
plunger for vital short gains. 

Prove your worth by showing more 
guts than any other man on the squad. 
Be a leader and not a driver. Let your 
team know that when you say some- 
thing you mean it. Be firm but con- 
siderate. Consider the petty jealousies 
that arise among players and avoid 
all politics, clannishness, and cliques 
of the team. Make boosters out of the 
knockers and when some player has 
a chip on his shoulder help the coach 
to remove it. 

Do not allow any talking in the 
huddle by anyone but yourself. It 
disrupts your thinking and also causes 
the players to start arguing among 
themselves. If some one persists in 
making a nuisance of himself, call for 
time out and send the player to the 
bench. 

You must call your plays in a clear, 
convincing manner. Be confident. Do 
not act bewildered. Call the play in 
such a way that whether it is right 
or wrong, your team will believe it is 
right and will act accordingly. You, 
in a sense, are a salesman and have 
to sell your club on you and your de- 
cisions. 

SCORE: Generally speaking, when 
your team is ahead you should be 
conservative in your quarterbacking. 
When behind you can naturally gam- 
ble in an effort to win. However, if you 
are behind one touchdown or less, un- 
less it is late in the game, do not get 
desperate and foolhardy. 

When ahead late in the game, do not 





Cherberg started his coaching career at 
Cleveland High School, which had won 
only one game in the previous six years. 
In his fourth year there, he gave Cleve- 
land its first football championship and 
won the “Man of the Year” award. 

The following year, he transferred to 
Queen Anne High School and brought 
them their first title in 1942 and fol- 
lowed it up with another in 1945. He 
went to Washington as backfield coach 
in 1946 and in 1948 was assigned to 
coach the freshman team. His five-year 
freshman record was 22 wins, and only 
1 loss, making him a natural to succeed 


Howie O'Dell in January, 1953. 





pass, but try to hold the ball using 
solid ground plays. 

After scoring late in the game and 
you are still behind be sure to use 
an on-side kickoff. It is also good to 
use when you are trying for the 
clincher touchdown. 

If behind three points or less be 
sure to think of the field goal. Also, 
use the field goal when you feel that 
the strategy screams for it. There is 
no use shooting for a field goal if 
three points will not win the game. 
Late in the game if it is a choice be- 
tween trying for a field goal and a 
touchdown, try for the touchdown un- 
less you feel that three points will stand 
up and you have a better chance to 


score with a field goal. If you succeed 
in kicking the goal, when you gain 
possession of the ball again do not 
throw away your advantage by pass- 
ing deep in your own territory. Pro- 
tect your lead. 


WEATHER: Take advantage of what 
wind there is. You should be more in- 
clined to kick often with the wind 
and fewer times against it. Try to 
neutralize the effect of the wind. When 
you are bucking a strong wind play 
cautiously as you must gain.some of 
the ground you are going to lose on 
the exchange of kicks. 

Play a little more cautiously on a 
wet, sloppy field. On such a field 
teams look very much alike because a 
bad field slows down offensive at- 
tacks and makes defensive play some- 
what easier. 

A wet field should not discourage 
you from passing as present rules will 
provide a dry ball for every play. 

Wide plays may not work as well on 
a slow field. 

Avoid particularly bad spots on the 
field. 


Special Hints for Quarterbacks 

1. Be daring in your imagination. 

2. Have confidence: believe in your- 
self; be chesty. 

3. Learn to relax, stay cool, and re- 
tain your mental poise regardless of 
the excitement. 

4. If worried, do not show it to your 
teammates. 

5. Rehearse calling signals. 

6. Bark out your signals loud, stac- 
cato, good voice. 

7. Be boss on offense; you run the 
team. Do not allow any talking in the 
huddle. 

8. Always be sure everyone is ready 
before calling the play. 

9. Remember who your strong of- 
fensive linemen are. 

10. Study your backs and know their 
strength and weaknesses on all plays. 

11. Never call down backs; always 
encourage them. 

12. Have a preconceived attack 
planned for scoring zone, but do not 
change attack which has been going 
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until it is stopped. Do not change just 
for variety’s sake. 

13. Against a powerful offensive team 
try to hold the ball. 

14. Against a strong defensive team 
be inclined to kick more often and 
play for breaks. 

15. When outclassed in punting, kick 
only when you have to. 

16. Plan not to use your kicker to 
carry the ball on the play previous to 
the punt unless absolutely necessary. 

17. Try to have your team in the 
middle of the field when you have to 
kick. 

18. Try not to give up the ball on 
fourth down, except in scoring zone. 

19. When stopped in scoring terri- 
tory think of a field goal. 

20. In dangerous territory, kick on 
an early down, except for special rea- 
sons. 

21. Tell kicker to kick high to fum- 
bler, and out of bounds to a flash. 

22. It may be advantageous to stall 
when going against the wind and to 
hustle play with the wind. 

23. When ahead, play safe; when be- 
hind, take a chance. 

24. To stall, run line and wide plays. 
Do not pass. Stay in bounds. 

25. To save time, run out of bounds. 
PASS. If ball carrier is caught near 
side line and cannot get out of bounds, 
toss the ball out. (Use only when ab- 
solutely necessary to save time). 

26. Take chances near the end of first 
half if in opponent’s territory. 

27. In latter part of game watch for 
defensive spaces. Men get tired and 
careless so take advantage of them. 

28. Keep your mind active at all 
times. When on defense run over in 
your mind some of the things which 
have been transpiring when you have 
had the ball. 

29. Always know how many “time 
out” periods your team has_ been 
charged with. Use them wisely. You 
may need them just before the half or 
the end of a game to keep a scoring 
drive alive. 


SPECIAL HINTS ON PASSING: To 
know when not to pass is sometimes 
better than knowing when to pass. As 
a general rule DO NOT PASS: 

1. When you are ahead late in the 
game. 

2. On third down with a short dis- 
tance to go. Make the first down by 
running the ball. 

3. When the running attack is going 
good. Especially near the goal line. Do 
not change tactics just for the sake 
of variety. 

4. Near your own goal line except 
when the prospect for success greatly 
outweighs chance for failure. 

The following will give you some 
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tips on when a pass is most likely to 
click: 

1. Occasionally on first down. 

2. When there is a big yardage sit- 
uation. 

3. When there is a big concentration 
in the line. Remember that you cannot 
throw unless you are getting protec- 
tion. 

4. Anytime the pass defense gives 
you a glaring weakness. 

5. When the running game is stalled. 

6. When the opponents are tired. 

7. When you have the wind behind 
you. 

8. Immediately after you have re- 
covered a fumble or intercepted a pass. 


Throw it into the territory of the back 
who has just fumbled or the passer 
who has just had his throw intercepted. 

9. When you have a weak pass de- 
fender opposing you. However, do not 
throw all of your passes against a 
weak defender because he might get 
lucky and snag one. If you give him 
too much practice you might improve 
his play. 

10. Pass over secondary players that 
come up fast. 

11. Pass in front of secondary players 
that fade back fast on the indications 
of a pass. 

12. Pass against a limping or injured 
pass defender. 
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An Athletic Therapist --- 


TODAY'S TRAINER 


By MARTY BROUSSARD 
Head Trainer, L.S.U. 
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IME WAS WHEN the word “trainer” 
pe synonymous with “rub down” 
and the mental picture derived from the 
association portrayed a dimly lit dun- 
geon-like room with a cold metal table 
and the acrid odor of oil and winter- 
green filling the atmosphere. 

That mental picture couldn’t be any 
further out of focus today if some- 
one broke the “camera.” 

The training profession has advanced 
a long way since the “good old” days. 
No longer does the injured athlete get 
a wintergreen rub down for everything 
from a strained knee to a fractured 
rib. No longer must the trainer be 
considered nothing more than a chief 
water boy in soiled white pants and a 
bottle of alcohol, both for internal and 
external use, in his pocket. 

The modern training room and the 
modern trainer have progressed in 
strides parallel to modern medicine. 
Specialized treatment for each injury 
is the rule rather than the exception. 
Morally, technically and socially, the 
trainer of today would not be recog- 
nized by those who remember the train- 
er of the past. 

Spotless training rooms utilizing the 
most scientific equipment are avail- 
able to all who may be in need of treat- 
ment. The atitude of the trainer him- 
self has evolved into a relationship 
that is not unlike the family doctor. 
Surely his concern for those under 
his care could not be surpassed by the 
proudest member of the medical pro- 
fession. 

The mechanical inventory of the 
training room of today would do justice 
to the physiotherapy department of the 
most modern hospital. 

Injuries that require a deep heat 
treatment are subjected to the pene- 
trating heat of diathermy and micro- 
therm units. Those requiring superfi- 
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Hard-working, far-sighted Marty Brous- 
sard stands out as one of the outstanding 
young men in the field of athletic train- 
ing. His training room technique takes a 
back seat to none other in the nation and 
was largely responsible for the surprising 
prosperity enjoyed by LSU’s 1949 and 
1951 football teams. Marty began his 
work as a trainer while starring in base- 
ball and track at LSU in the early forties. 
He spent a year in the Army in World 
War II but returned with a medical dis- 
charge in 1943. He was a pitching star 
on the 1944 baseball team and was the 
highest scorer (15 points) in the South- 
eastern Conference track meet the same 
year. Marty left LSU for the trainer's role 
at Florida in 1946 and moved to a similar 
position at Texas A&M in 1947. He re- 
turned to LSU in 1948 and is beginning 
his eighth year on the job at the Ole War 
Skule. Marty is married and is the father 
of a daughter, Kathryn, age 8, and a son, 
Marty, Jr., age 4%. 





cial heat may be cared for by ultra 
violet, infra-red or hydro-collator (wet 
steam packs), each with its own pen- 
etrating depth. 

For nerve stimulation and muscle re- 
habilitation, the sinu-soidal and the 
medcotronic units are put into use. 

The hydrotherapy, for treating larg- 
er areas, offers steam rooms, whirl- 
pools, tubs and needle or percussion 
showers. 

When an injured athlete requires 
rehabilitation, a room devoted to that 
purpose is at his disposal. Vital equip- 
ment in this process are weights, both 





stationary and movable, pulleys, sta- 
tionary bicycles, etc. 

In cases that demand professional 
medical attention, team physicians are 
available. Most schools retain a full- 
time physician in addition to a full- 
time consulting orthopedic surgeon. An 
athlete’s teeth are sometimes the un- 
intentional target of destruction, so 
a full-time dentist is retained to care 
for the molars. 

It was only natural with the advent 
of scientific equipment that fhe train- 
er’s technical skills advanced simul- 
taneously. In fact, the trainer of today 
is a highly-trained technician. He has 
to be able to correctly diagnose an 
injury and prescribe the correct treat- 
ment. An error in judgment in the 
type of treatment to be administered 
could prove to do more harm than 
good. 

Each injury is treated individually 
rather than en masse as the olden 
day production methods prescribed. 
The reason is simple, because identical 
injuries to different patients might 
require entirely different medication. 
Science has long since proved that 
each physical being is different in 
every way, therefore to give all types 
of injuries the same treatment would 
be sheer folly. 

In addition to being a trainer, the 
skilled technician of today must be a 
part-time psychologist. Since an in- 
jury is likely to cause a mental re- 
luctance on the part of the patient long 
after it is healed, the trainer must also 
rehabilitate the mind. He must, by a 
subtly planned method of operation, 
convince the patient that the injury is 
completely healed. He must do this 
without the knowledge of the patient, 
that is without the patient realizing 
that the trainer has a definite objective 
in mind. 

It would be impossible to discuss 
any phase of training without devot- 
ing some discussion to hydrotherapy. 
There are two reasons for this state- 
ment and they are (1) It is the form 
of therapy which is more easily ac- 
cessible to trainers of all levels, high 
school and college and (2) It is the 
oldest form of therapy known to man. 

Surely all of us remember that the 
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earliest form of treatment we received 
from our mothers was hydrotherapy. 
She didn’t use any terminology con- 
cerning the treatment, but the old hot 
foot bath, the ice bag and the hot 
water bottle became known to us as 
far back as we can remember. 

A definition of hydrotherapy, to clar- 
ify matters, would read: that branch of 
physical therapy which treats of the 
application of water in any form, from 
the solids and the fluids to vapor, 
from ice to steam, for therapeutic treat- 
ment. 

Under hydrotherapy come such de- 
vices as steam packs, hot towels, whirl- 
pool, needle shower, steam room, ice 
packs, etc. 

Here again symptoms should be care- 
fully studied before prescribing treat- 
ment. Certainly cold water treatments, 
along with hot water treatments have 
their contraindications and high school 
coaches should check with team physi- 
cians prior to any treatment. 

It is relatively safe to state generally, 
however, that cold water or cold packs 
are indicated in emergency treatment 
of strains, bruises, heat exhaustion and 
also in certain cases of fever therapy. 


Heat is indicated also in the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of strains, 
sprains, bruises and general muscular 
soreness and facilities to provide heat 


treatment should be a vital part of any 
high school or college athletic training 
room. 

A whirlpool, which is essential in 
treating larger areas, can become a 
reality to almost every high school 
training room. Many local tinsmiths 
and plumbers would gladly volunteer 
their services in the construction of a 
whirlpool and most nearby college 
trainers would gladly send homemade 
specifications for the construction. 

In order to clarify some of the mys- 
tery centering around exactly what ac- 
tion does hot water take to relieve in- 
juries, it might be well to investigate 
a little further. Hot water tends to dia- 
late the blood vessels and also accel- 
erates the activity of the lymphatic 
system which will absorb the hemor- 
rhage or other excessive fluids in the 
injured area. 

It increases muscle tone and also the 
energy and functional capacity of mus- 
cles. By deminishing the sensivity to 
the nerves, it will in turn relieve spasms 
in nerves and muscles. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that 
hydrotherapy plays a major part in the 
treatment and rehabilitation of ath- 
letic injuries at L.S.U. But again, it 
is only one phase of a highly technical 
profession. 
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BEAUTY ON THE CAMPUS 


Pretty cheerleaders are common on 
most American college campuses, but 
pert little Anita Williams of New Mexico 
A & M College probably has a more in- 
teresting background of cheerleading 
than most girls. 


Miss Williams, a sophomore psychol- 
ogy major, was a student at Heidelberg, 
Germany, high school for two years, 
where she was a cheerleader. Her school 
was one of seven in Germany for Amer- 
ican military and civilian personnel. 

Each of the schools maintained a full 
program of football, basketball, baseball 


and track competition. According to 
Miss Williams, the German teenagers 
were interested spectators, but the adults 
showed little enthusiasm. 


Among the important highlights of her 
school days in Heidelberg were the high 
school parties and dances that were al- 
ways held in historic Heidelberg castle. 
Miss Williams says the music by Ger- 
man bands was strong on polkas and 
waltzes, but rather. weak when it came to 
American jazz. 

Miss Williams is the daughter of Col. 
and Mrs. C. R. Williams, Lawton, Okla. 
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THE HUDDLE 


(Continued from page 12) 


timers as the best book on the market 
for football drills. 

Complete with diagrams and pic- 
tures, over 300 offensive and defensive 
drills are clearly presented in Allen’s 
latest book which took the Whittier 
coach over six years to compile. 

Earlier this year he wrote another 
book, “How to Scout Football,” for the 
School-Aid Company. 

“The Big Ten Is Not That Good” is 
the title of the story by George Allen 
that has just been accepted to appear 
in The American Mercury. He has writ- 
ten numerous stories in the past for 
This Week Magazine, Fortune, Athletic 
Journal, Scholastic Coach and The 
Physical Educator. 

Read his column in this issue in which 
he discusses recommended rule changes 
and how football can be returned to 
the colleges which have abandoned it. 


Tom SrLer, our columnist for the 
Southeast, and sports writer for the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, was elected 
President of the American Football 
Writers Association at their annual 
meeting in Chicago in August. Read his 
column in this issue for a logical ex- 
planation of the many football upsets 
this season. 

Track coaches who are always de- 
bating whether or not to invite the 
runners-up to the state meets should 
read Stan Lambert’s column. His dis- 
cussion on this subject is based on re- 
search and study and should be mean- 
ingful. 

Rex ENRIGHT, athletic director and 
head football coach at the University 
of South Carolina, is always the perfect 
host. On the eve of the Maryland- 
Carolina game, he gave a press party 
for coaches of the two teams and sports- 
writers who were covering the game. 
Approximately 60 guests were in at- 
tendance. It is a nice gesture for the 
home coach to arrange an affair where 
sportswriters have an opportunity to 
talk with the coaches whereby they 
get sidelights for their stories. More- 
over, it promotes understanding and 
good fellowship among coaches and the 
press. The practice should be followed 
more by other schools. 


ATTENTION, 
GEORGIA COACHES! 


TWO RULES WERE PASSED by the Geor- 
gia Athletic Coaches’ Association last 
summer which concern your member- 
ship. 

(1) THE MEMBERSHIP YEAR was 
changed to begin September Ist and 
end August 3lst. This will put the 
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coaching clinic at the end of the mem- 
bership year instead of at the beginning 
of it as heretofore. In order to get the 
change implemented, it was decided 
that coaches who registered at the 1954 
clinic would be paid up through Au- 
gust 31, 1955. 

(2) It was voted that the head 
coaches in football and _ basketbail 
must be members of the Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches’ Association by January 
1st in order for their boys to be eligible 
for the GACA all-star squads. 

The association is striving for 100% 
membership, both head coaches and as- 
sistant coaches, but it is particularly 
important that all head coaches check 
on their membership now. Dues are 


RECOVERING OUR FUMBLE 


In the last issue we carried an all- 
time Southeastern Conference track 
team under the byline of George Grif- 
fin. This selection was jointly made by 
George Griffin and Coach Wilbur Hut- 
sell of Auburn. Through error, Coach 
Hutsell’s name was omitted and we 
wish to give due acknowledgment and 
thanks for his contribution. 





$3.00 a year and should be mailed to 
Georgia Athletic Coaches’ Association, 
310 Buckhead Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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(AutuHor’s Note: In a previous article 
in Coach & Athlete, January, 1951, an 
over-all picture of the required pro- 
fessional, intramural, and extramural 
program in physical education for col- 
lege women at the University of Geor- 
gia was described. At this time there is 
one objective of the service program 
which we would like to stress — the 
significance of fundamental skills.) 


CONSTANTLY, THERE ARE CHANGES tak- 
ing place in any good physical educa- 
tion program. Every instructor, staff, 
or department of physical education 
and athletics should be ever conscious 
of improvements which can and should 
be made for the more efficient func- 
tioning of a well-rounded program. 

At the University of Georgia, the De- 


Marian Hopkins, a junior from 


Athens, Ga. 


By MISS CLIFFORD LEWIS 


partment of Physical Education for 
Women, recently had to adjust the pro- 
gram to one of the most significant 
changes which has occurred in many 
years. The realization of a long-awaited 
dream — having all of the women stu- 
dents housed on one campus near the 
Physical Education Building. This 
change in operations has caused many 
changes to take place in the schedul- 
ing of classes, average enrollment of 
students in courses, and the selection 
of activities. The faculty, compoesd of 
seven women, started making plans 
over a year ago by first reviewing and 
evaluating the present program. At this 
point, a Student-Faculty Council was 
formed which was composed of a rep- 
resentative from each activity class. 
This council met regularly to make 
suggestions and constructive criticism 
for the enrichment and improvement 
of the program. 

The result has been not only a better 
sense of cooperation between faculty 
and students, but a richer, fuller pro- 
gram of activities in 1953-54. Although 
this significant change has taken place 
in the administration of the program, 
we still hold the same philosophy in 
what we consider to be educationally 
sound objectives for the service pro- 
gram for college women. 

At the. University of Georgia we feel 
that through guidance and planning 
each girl should be allowed to select 
the six activity courses which will be 
more meaningful to her own life. We 
encourage selection in all areas of ac- 
tivity — such as team sports, individual 
sports, dance, adapted physical educa- 
tion, and aquatics. The objectives of 
the required program in physical edu- 
cation for all students are many in 
number. It does not seem practical to 
list these objectives in the order of 
their importance because we do not 
think that one can say that one objec- 
tive is more important than another. 
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at University of Georgia 


It would be difficult to develop one 
without the other. Simultaneous 
achievement can result and that is far 
more preferable to emphasis on any 
one phase of the program. 

Such objectives as developing a cer- 
tain amount of organic vigor, desirable 
health practices in activity situations, 
desirable social traits, some degree of 
skill, certain knowledges, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and enjoyments are impor- 
tant. However, there is one objective 
which is often neglected by many 
physical educators which we feel has 
much significance. This is the impor- 
tance of teaching an individual the 
fundamental skills. We state this objec- 
tive in this way, “to provide experi- 
ences that will bridge the gap between 
the purely academic knowledge of an- 
atomy and physiology and the practical 
application to her own life through 
the media of movement as education, 
art, or recreation.” 

The skills of walking, running, climb- 
ing, throwing, hanging, jumping, leap- 
ing, and carrying should be taught cor- 
rectly in the early stages of a child’s 
development. If this had been done we 
would have to reorganize the program 
of physical education for women at 
the University. We believe that all 
students get more enjoyment and satis- 
faction from an activity if they know 
how to perform the fundamental skills. 
Students should find it easy to “carry 
over” skills from one sport to another. 
We try not to “waste time” by learning 
a skill that can be transferred from 
an activity which she has already 
learned. 

By teaching fundamental skills we 
teach safety skills which apply to ev- 
eryday life. People should know the 
correct way to raise a window, walk 
up and down steps, pick up a pencil 
on the floor, catch a bag of peanuts 
at a baseball game, step into a trolley, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Margy Hahn, a junior from Atlanta, Ga., shows grace and 


poise in serving. 





Anna Gulestad, of Oslo, Norway, and Carolyn Ramsey, of 
Denmark, S. C. 





Seniors Nancy Puckett of Shellman and June Galloway of 
Athens prepare to tee off. 








These pictures illustrate the practical everyday use of funda- 
mental skills taught in the physical education program at Dorothy Pickering, of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., retrieves her 
Georgia. pencil. 
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THE FIRST FORWARD PASS 


(Eprtor’s Note: This excellent docu- 
mented story on the origin of the for- 
ward pass is carried exclusively in 
COACH & ATHLETE. The second and 
final installment will appear in the 
December issue.) 


N DECEMBER 14, 1949, an announce- 
ment was made by the Very Rev- 
erend Paul C. Reinert, S. J., President 
of St. Louis University, that the school 
would no longer compete in intercol- 
legiate football. Thus, ironically, the 
school which gave the sport its mosi 
interesting play bade farewell to foot- 
ball. Forty-three years before the fate- 
ful exit announcement was released, 
St. Louis University had been rep- 
resented by its “greatest” team. 

In the early spring of 1906 Edward 
B. Cochems, a former University of 
Wisconsin football hero, was appointed 
as athletic director and head football 
coach at St. Louis University. 

Cochems was a short, heavy-set man, 
dynamic in personality and full of 
new ideas. He came to the banks of 
the Mississippi after four years of suc- 
cess. He directed winning teams for 
the North Dakota Aggies in 1902 and 
1903. In 1904 he became known for his 
innovations in the running game as an 
assistant to Coach Arthur Curtis at Wis- 
consin. Cochems succeeded John W. 
Heisman as coach at Clemson College 
in 1905 and the Tigers roared through 
a winning season. 

After the 1905 season the Football 
Rules Committee called a meeting to 
discuss the great public clamor about 


i 
} barr. 





By PHILIP A. DYNAN 


Grateful appreciation is offered to the 
following people for their kind assist- 
ance in making the story, “The First 
Forward Pass,’ possible. Mr. Ed Wray, 
Associate Sports Editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and Mr. Richard W. 
Reeves, Director of Public Relations, 
of Carroll College. Thanks is also given 
for the use of their files to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and the Post-Dispatch. 
Other references included: “College 
Football” compiled by Christy Walsh, 
1949; “Football” compiled by Christy 
Walsh, 1949; “Football: Facts and Fig- 
ures” by Dr. L. H. Baker, 1945; “Spald- 
ing’s Football Guide,” 1933; and “The 
Football Thesaurus” by Deke Houlgate. 





the brutality of football. Several boys 
had been killed during the season, oth- 
ers crippled, as a result of the mass 
plays where brute strength and great 
weight were the determining factors. 
The very existence of “king” football 
was in jeopardy. While some shouted, 
“abolish the game,” others, less rad- 
ical, advocated a reformation. The com- 
mittee, selected from various educa- 
tional institutions throughout the land, 
finally introduced several changes that 
would restrict the heavy, close form- 
ations and “open up the game.” 
(President Theodore Roosevelt called 
the heads of some of the leading uni- 
versities to the White House and urged 
that steps be taken to eliminate the 
dangerous aspects of football. The 
chancellor of New York University 
then summoned a meeting of college 


Above, Robinson passes to Schneider. Below is picture of the Kansas U. - St. Louis U. 
game at Sportsman’s Park, November 3, 1906. Score: K.U., 2; St. Louis, 34. 





COACH EDDIE COCHEMS 


officials. From this session was devel- 
oped the organization now known as 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation.) 

Two of the new rule changes in- 
cluded making it necessary to gain 
ten yards on three downs instead of 
five, and more important, it was now 
legal to throw the ball forward. How- 
ever, the introduction of the forward 
pass came about under elaborate re- 
strictions. 

While Eddie Cochems let his imag- 
ination explore the possibilities of the 
forward pass, other great coaches like 
Stagg of Chicago, Warner of Carlisle, 
Haughton of Harvard, and Yost of 
Michigan, who today are given credit 
with having planned nearly everything 
that is new in modern football, ignored 
the pass and settled on the onside kick. 

In 1906, for example, a forward pass 
that struck the ground before a player 
touched it went to the opponents. 
Ditto if it crossed the scrimmage line 
less than five yards on either side of 
where the ball was snapped. If a pass 
were caught across a goal line, it was 
a touchback for the defending team, 
instead of what today would be a touch- 
down in the end zone. Later a twenty- 
five yard limit was placed on the length 
of the pass. Most of the coaches be- 
lieved the play had two many boom- 
erangs. 

At St. Louis University Eddie Coch- 
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ems spent hours dreaming of a winning 
plan for his Billikens and the answer 
always seemed to be, “what can be done 
with the forward pass?” The possibil- 
ities of a “projectile pass,” as he called 
it, stirred him to mastermind a new 
method for offense. 

The only type of football Cochems 
had ever played or coached had been 
of the tough five-yard game of bucks 
and wedges, the spectators seldom see- 
ing the ball. Cochems had learned his 
football at Wisconsin under Phil King, 
a Princeton graduate. A hard driving 
halfback, Cochems scored four touch- 
downs against Notre Dame in 1900 as 
the Badgers drubbed the Irish, 54 to 0. 
Once referred to as a pocket edition 
Hercules, who never weighed more than 
165 pounds, Cochems had started his 
playing career at end, then shifted to 
the backfield because of his brilliant 
running ability. 

Having the rule changes in mind 
Cochems persuaded Father Patrick 
Burke, S. J., moderator of athletics, 
to let him take his sixteen man squad 
to Lake Beulah, Wisconsin, in July, 
to start training. “I’ve got to figure 
out a way to get ten yards in three 
downs,” he explained. 

At Lake Beulah Cochems threw all 
of his energy and ability into his work. 
He had a burst of enthusiasm that took 
hold on the entire squad. As each day 
went by the players would seem more 
insistent on knowing, “when are you 
going to give us your new plays, 
coach?” 

The squad which worked under a 
hot sun at Lake Beulah was a veteran 
group. From the 1905 St. Louis team 
that had won seven of nine games, 
Cochems inherited such players as Brad 
Robinson, Clarence “Pike” Kenney, L. 
L. “Spuds” Irwin, Charles Orr, Frank 
Howe, W. Clancy, and L. Gillick. Rob- 
inson had lettered at Wisconsin before 
transferring to St. Louis. Jack Schnei- 
der and Frank Acker also followed 
Cochems to the Billiken school from 
Madison and gave as their reason, “Ed- 
die has got something new.” Dave 
Lamb, a St. Louis boy who had gone 
a semester at Missouri; Eddie “Baby 
Face” Murphy from St. Mary’s, Kansas; 
Archie Lowe and Abijah French from 
Drury College; Louis Hughes, Hack 
Kinney, H. B. DePew, Leo Will, Daniel 
Lee, R. A. Roche, J. T. Breman, and 
Roy Berry were others who played 
at St. Louis U. during the Cochems 
era. (Fifteen of the players became 
doctors and surgeons after graduation 
from the St. Louis University medical 
school.) 

Cochems studied the proportions of 
the ball and discovered of course that 
it had been designed to fit the instep 
of the shoe for kicking and the pit 
of the arm for carrying. He finally 
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lit on the seven lacings as the only 
physical part of the ball for finger 
purchase in throwing the ball on its 
long axis. 

One day Cochems called the squad 
together for a meeting. He passed a 
football among the players and told 
them to put their fingers between the 
two lacings nearest the end of the ball 
where the diameter was shortest and 
throw it with a twist of the wrist, on 
its long axis. In about half an hour Rob- 
inson, all excited, came back and said: 
“Coach, I can throw the danged thing 
forty yards!” 

(Cochems later recommended that 
the short axis of the “blimp” be nar- 


rowed, the better to facilitate passing 
... the type of ball now in use.) 

Throwing the ball forty yards was 
easy for Robinson because the husky 
halfback had already developed a style. 
Robinson disclosed to his coach later 
that while practicing punting at Wis- 
consin in 1904 he asked a teammate, 
Howard P. Savage, to kick the ball 
back to him. Having a painful foot 
injury, Savage threw the ball back 
overhand. 

“He could throw my punts back 
almost as far as I could kick them,” 
Robinson said. “He was the first man 
I ever saw throw the ball overhanded. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOOTBALL RULES 


(Eprtor’s Note: These rulings do not 
set aside or modify any rule. They are 
interpretations on some of the early 
season situations which have been pre- 
sented.) 

18. Play: After A! scores a touch- 
down, A? commits a personal foul. Dur- 
ing the try-for-point, B! is offside and: 
(a) the try is successful; or (b) the try 
is not successful. Are these treated as 
a double foul? 

Ruling: Yes for (a). No for (b). 





By H. V. PORTER 


ily take a position within 15 yards of 
the snap prohibit spread plays? 
Ruling: No. Any player may move 
into an area within about 15 yards of 
the snap and then take any legal po- 
sition. Under the ordinary circum- 
stances, participation in the huddle sat- 
isfies this requirement. From the usual 
huddle, players may move to spread po- 
sitions. If they do not participate in 
the huddle, each player must move into 
the area as outlined but he may then 


backward pass. 

22. Play: A team has traditionally 
used a jersey with a navy blue back- 
ground and 42-inch white stripes about 
2 inches apart over the entire sleeve. Is 
this in conflict with rule 1-5-3f? 

Ruling: Since each jersey was de- 
signed before the use of the striped 
ball, it would not seem that there 
was any intention of simulating ball 
color and design. Also, the background 
color and arrangement of stripes are 












19. Play: On 3rd down, a fumble by’ move to a spread position. such that it is doubtful whether an y 
A! is recovered by B! after which 21. Play: Cn anticipated try for field arm would look like a ball. Under the \ 
he throws a backward pass which is’ goal, A! has his knee on the ground circumstances, the jersey should not 
intercepted by A?. A? attempts a back- when he receives the snap. When he be ruled illegal. The effect should be 
ward pass which goes forward and is’ attempts to place the ball, he fumbles. carefully studied by neutrals who will 
inccmplete. What is the number of the Who may recover and advance? report at the end of the season to guide 
next down and how many yards-to- Ruling: If A! had possession with a_ the proper rules group in possible ac- 
gain? knee on the ground and there was no_ tion toward more specific standards as 

Ruling: 1st down for A with 10 to _ kick, the ball became retroactively dead to color and design. 
gain (see 5-2-4a). The line-to-gain is at the time of possession. It is A’s 23. Play: Is it permissible to length- 
not established until after the 5-yard tall at that spot. See parenthetic state- en the intermission between halves? 
penalty is enforced. This is the only ment at end of item (a) of 4-2-2. Ruling: Every possible effort should 
type of illegal forward pass which does Comment: Of course if A! muffed be made to hold this intermission to 
not involve a loss of down penalty. the snap without having had possession, the present 18 minutes. The Federation 

20. Play: Does the new rule which then the ball is alive and any player . Code provides 3 extra minutes beyond 
requires each A player to momentar- may recover and advance as for any (Continued on next page) 
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the customary 15 minutes. This is 
enough. Even the intricate movements 
of some of the college and professional 
bands are kept within the 15 minutes. 
No high school group should use more. 
If necessary, some of the activities can 
be performed before the game. School 
officials, and game officials are urged 
to get the second half started in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed schedule. 


24. Play: Are face and mouth pro- 
tectors legal? 


Ruling: The smooth plastic-type face 
guard or the type of rubber guard 
which is worn in the mouth is legal 
and reasonable use of these is urged 
by the National Football Committee. 
For the protector which is worn in 
the mouth, good sanitation practices 
should be followed and the items should 
be kept clean and disinfected when not 
in use. The wire cage-type face guard 
may not be legally used unless all parts 
are covered with soft rubber. When so 
covered, they may be used to protect 
an actual injury but not unless such 
injury is present. 

25. Play: Who is responsible for 
maintaining order among spectators at 
a game? 

Ruling: While the visiting school is 
expected to provide reasonable con- 
trol over its own group, the greater 
responsibility lies with the home man- 
agement. It is essential that adequate 
protection against any roughness or 
unsportsmanlike demonstration be pro- 
vided in the form of a police detail 
or similar agency. 

26. Play: Who is responsible for in- 
juries which are caused by defective 
football shoe cleats? 


Ruling: The officials are authorized 
to stop the game for correction of de- 
fective equipment but the greater re- 
sponsibility lies with the wearer of 
the shoe and with his coach and team 
manager. If players walk on concrete 
or other hard surface to reach the 
game or the dressing room, the cleats 
may develop nicks or burrs with cut- 
ting edges. The player, coach and man- 
ager should carefully examine ll 
cleats before the start of any period. 


27. Play: If a team shifts more than 
once, must they pause for a full sec- 
ond after each shift? 


Ruling: As far as the shift rule is 
concerned, the one second is required 
only after the last shift. However, cer- 
tain situations may result in a false 
start when successive rapid shifts are 
made. The penalty for false start is 
the same as for the illegal shift, i. e., 
loss of 5. 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 
PETE VANN — ARMY 


Pete Vann of Hamburg, New York, is the key to Army’s meteoric rise 
to the football heights in 1954. The tall, lithe T-quarterback is a veritable 
Houdini as a ball handler and faker and has been rated with the finest 
passers in West Point history by Coach Earl (Red) Blaik. 

The six-foot, 21-year-old second classman is currently winding up his 
football career in a blaze of glory. His passing has been equally effective 
at both long and short range. Five of his throws have connected for more 
than fifty yards. Two exceeded sixty yards in distance. 

His favorite receiver is Don Holleder, a classmate from Webster, New 
York, who has proved an excellent target for the sharp-shooting tactics 
of Vann. — JOE CAHILL 
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1954 NATIONAL GYMNASTIC CLINIC 


N 1952 at HELSINKI the United States 

nearly lost the Olympic title to Rus- 
sia due to the poor showing of the 
American gymnastic team. The Rus- 
sians piled up many points in the gym- 
nastic events. They were in excellent 
condition and their performances on 
the apparatus were phenomenal. 

The U. S. representation came from 
the 1952 Olympics with a vow that the 
U. S. gymnastic team will give a better 
showing in 1956 in Australia. 

On December 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
31, gymnasts and coaches will meet in 
Sarasota, Florida, for the 1954 Gym- 
nastic Clinic for the following purposes: 
1. To discuss and exchange coaching 

techniques and teaching points in 

order to develop more versatile gym- 

nasts throughout the U. S. 

2. To discuss ways and means of stimu- 
lating more spectator interest in 
gymnastics. £| 


AALCO GYM MATS 


OFFER THE MAXIMUM IN 
Protection and Durability 





_ 
io 






Made 

i in Any Size 

, F and Thickness — 

There’s a Quality to Fit YOUR 
Needs and Pocketbook! 


AALCO GYM MATS WITH CUSTOM- 
TREATED PLASTIC COATED COVERING 


Available for both our DeLuxe and Standard 
lines of mats, Aalco Custom-Treated Plastic 
Coated covering is unequalled for Quality, 
Durability, Economy. Consisting of a heavy 
top grade duck impregnated with Vinyl plastic, 
it will not chip, crack or peel. It is washable, 
sanitary, dustproof. Does not become slippery 
when wet, is unaffected by oil or perspiration. 
Outwears plain duck by years. Investigate 
further today! 














Aalco DeLuxe and Standard 
Gym Mats 


Made in any size required in 1”, 2” and 3” thick- 
nesses. 100% Platen Process needle free Hair Felt 
Filler is used in construction of De Luxe Mats. A 
resilient composition Hair Felt is built into Stan- 
dard Mats. Strong “Rooted” handles, square cor- 
ners, reinforced sidewalls, inverted seams, close 
tufting are features of both lines. Five different 
Covering materials to meet your needs and budget 
are available. 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Write for New Aalco Catalog 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


2733-8 Wyandotte St., St. Lovis 11, Mo. 
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3. To discuss ways of creating more in- 
terest in active participation in gym- 
nastics. 

a. In many of the large universities 
gymnastics is required in the phys- 
ical education curriculum. 

Usually gymnastics is poorly publi- 
cized and as a result few peoples real- 
ize what a gymnastic meet is all about. 
However, once a person sees a meet or 
an exhibition, he will always come back 
to see more. A top all-around amateur 
gymnast has more difficult stunts and 
routines in his repertoire than the most 
versatile circus acrobat. 

The program will feature some of the 
most outstanding authorities, coaches 
and gymnasts in the field of gymnastics 
and physical fitness. 

1. Thomas Maloney, United States 
Military Academy gymnastic coach and 
coach of the 1952 Olympic team. 

2. Frank Cumiskey, member of 1932, 
1935, 1948 Olympic teams, manager of 
the 1952 team, will give a demonstration 
and lecture on a new piece of apparatus. 
It is a four pommeled side horse with 
the center cut out for free swinging. 
This apparatus could revolutionize the 
side horse event. 

3. Edward Scrobe, member of 1948, 
1952 Olympic teams, will give lectures 
and demonstration on the parallel bars. 

4. Dr. T. K. Cureton, Director of 
Research in Physical Fitness at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will give a demon- 
stration and lecture on the spectoscope, 
a new teaching air in physical edu- 
cation. 

5. John L. Sullivan, Sarasota High 
School Circus Director, will have his 
group give a demonstration. 

6. Motion pictures of the 1954 World 
Gymnastic Championships in Rome, 
Italy; of the 1952 Olympics. 

7. Demonstration of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Compulsory exercises by four mem- 
bers of the 1952 Olympic team. The 
Pan-American games will be held in 
Mexico in March, 1955. 

8. Gymnastic exhibition on December 
28 in the city auditorium by the top 
gymnasts at the Clinic. 

9. A gymnastic dual meet between 
University of Minnesota and Florida 
State University. 

10. A gymnastic dual meet between 
an all-star South team and an all-star 
North team. 

Panel discussions will be held by 


the following well-known leaders in 
gymnastics: 

1. Dr. Ralph Piper—coach of the 
University of Minnesota gymnastic 
team. 

2. Dr. Judd — the foremost authority 
in the field for many years. Director 
and coach of the famous Springfield 
College team. 

3. Gene Whetstone —coach of the 
Penn State College gym team. 

4. Lyle Welser — coach of the Geor- 
gia Tech gym team. 

5. Chet Phillips—coach of the United 
States Naval Academy gym team and 
member of the 1932 Olympic team. 

6. Gordon Monney —coach of the 
University of Florida gym team. 

7. Roy Moore — chairman of NAAU 
gymnastic committee. Member of 1904 
Olympic team. 

8. Dr. Hartley Price — coach of Flor- 
ida State University gym team. Direc- 
tor of ten national championship teams. 

9. Frank Wells — coach, Jersey City 
gym team and 1939 national tumbling 
champion. 

10. Vincent D’Autorio — 1948, 
Olympic team member. 

11. Don Holder — 1952 Olympic team 
member. 

12. Bill Roetzheim— 1952, 1948 Olym- 
pic team member. 

The mornings will be devoted to lec- 
tures, demonstrations and panel dis- 
cussions. The afternoons will be free 
to give everyone a chance to soak up 
the Florida sunshine on the Sarasota 
beaches. 

The Sarasota Chamber of Commerce 
will sponsor: 

1. A deep sea fishing trip. This was 
a tremendous success last year. 

2. Daily beach parties. 

3. Dances at the Lido Beach Casino. 

4. Bus tours of the Ringling Circus 
winter quarters, circus museum, and 
training areas for professional acrobats. 

So, come one, come all, to the fourth 
annual gymnastic clinic in Florida. 
Gymnasts and interested parties from 
all over the world are welcome. Every- 
one will earn something new in gym- 
nastics and have plenty of fun in the 
Sarasota sun. 

Newcomers to the Clinic are advised 
to check in at the Florasota Gardens 
and at the Sarasota High School 
gymnasium. 


1952 
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ELIGIBILITY RULES 


of the Southeastern Conference 


By BERNIE MOORE 


Commissioner, Southeastern Conference 


INCE THE RULES and regulations of 

the Southeastern Conference would 

be too lengthy to be carried here in 

their entirety, we are outlining only 

the basic rules which are of most im- 

mediate concern to prospective partici- 
pants in this conference. 

Basically, the eligibility rules of the 
Southeastern Conference are: 
Matriculation 

(1) Must be a regularly enrolled stu- 
dent. 

(2) Must have passed entrance re- 
quirements of institution. 

(3) Not more than four units of- 
fered for admission shall be vo- 
cational units. 

(4) Students in special agricultural 
or other short courses are not 
eligible. 

Residence 

(1) No one other than a member of 
the freshman team or a graduate 
of a Junior College shall partic- 
ipate until the expiration of 
twelve months from date of ma- 
ticulation. 

Participation 

(1) Participation is limited to one 
freshman year and three varsity 
years in each sport over a period 
of five consecutive college years. 

Scholarship 

(1) Freshmen are eligible during 
first term or semester. 

(2) Varsity participants must have 
passed during preceding year of 
residence three-fourths and dur- 
ing preceding quarter or semes- 
ter of residence three-fifths of 
the proportionate number of 
hours required for graduation. 

The Southeastern Conference schol- 
arship plan provides that a prospec- 
tive student may apply to a South- 
eastern Conference institution in writ- 
ing, signed by himself and his parent 
or guardian, on or after December 7 
preceding his enrollment. If the ap- 
plication is approved, a_ scholarship 
will be awarded by the regular insti- 
tutional agency established for grant- 
ing aid to all students. The prospec- 
tive student will receive from the in- 
stitution a written statement of the 
amount, duration, conditions and terms 
of the scholarship. 

Scholarships awarded by Southeast- 
ern Conference institutions CANNOT 
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exceed actual and necessary college 
expenses, which are tuition, fees, books, 
room, board, laundry and dry clean- 
ing ($15 per month in lieu of furnish- 
ing laundry and dry cleaning). 

The following are violations of Con- 
ference rules: 

1. Any financial aid to an athlete 
from any source other than the institu- 
tion, his parents or guardian. 

2. Any financial aid or promise to 
aid any member of his family. 

3. Promise of financial aid beyond his 
normal period of eligibility. 

4. Summer or vacation employment 
for which a higher scale of pay is re- 
ceived by an athlete than is received 
by other employees doing the same type 
of work. 

5. Award of money, gifts or promise 
of gifts equivalent to money, or lavish 
entertainment. (Example: Clothes, tel- 
evision sets, radios, automobile, sum- 
mer vacation, Bowl Game trips). 


6. Transportation to and from school 
by the institution. 
7. Tryouts, which include any dem- 
onstration of athletic ability. 
The following are the penalties for 
violations of Conference rules: 
A. Penalties for institutions: 
1. A fine not to exceed $1,000 for 
each such violation. 
2. Suspension from membership in 
the Conference. 
B. Penaity for recipient: 
Ineligibility for competition in 
any intercollegiate sport within 
this Conference for the _ re- 
mainder of his college career. 
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C. StaTE COLLEGE is making elab- 
N e orate preparations for its sixth 
annual Dixie Classic basketball tourna- 
ment. . . . The four visiting schools 
will be Minnesota of the Big Ten Con- 
ference, Southern California from the 
Pacific Coast Conference, Cornell from 
the Ivy League and West Virginia of 
the Southern Conference. The 
three-day round-robin affair is sched- 
uled Dec. 28-29-30. ... 

One bracket pairings on opening day 
sends Southern California against North 
Carolina and Cornell against N. C. 
State, both afternoon skirmishes... . 
The other bracket matches Duke against 
West Virginia and Minnesota against 
Wake Forest, both night games. ... 
The two winners and the two losers in 
each bracket oppose each other on the 
second day of competition with the 
championship finals scheduled the third 


day. .. . Four games comprise the pro- 
gram each day. . . . Duke is the de- 
fending champion, having snapped 


N. S. State’s string of titles at four 
straight last December... . 
Eo ae eo 

SPEAKING OF BASKETBALL, the annual 
Southern Conference and _ Atlantic 
Coast Conference tournaments are 
scheduled the same weekend, March 
3-4-5. . . . The SC event will be held 
at Richmond, Va., after a one-year stay 
at Morgantown, W. Va... . The ACC 
meet is set for Raleigh, N. C., scene of 
last year’s tourney and for years 
“home” of the Southern Conference 
hardwood attraction. ... 

Georgia is one game short of dead- 
locking the 59-year-old football series 
with North Carolina. . . . This year’s 
Georgia victory leaves the Bulldogs one 
behind. . . . Carolina leads 11 wins to 
10 with two ties since the gridiron 
rivalry was launched in 1895. ... The 
Tar Heels scored a 10-6 decision in that 
inaugural. ... 

He ae oa 

WAKE Forest has a couple of fresh- 
men guards who, with normal growth, 
should be able to hold their own in the 
weight department as varsity perform- 
ers next fall. ... They are Baxter Sav- 
age, 236, of Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
George Johnson, 256, of Wilmington, 


N. C. ... Savage is only 17; Johnson 
19. . . . A teammate, Jimmy Black, 
36 
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tackle from Harrodsburg, Ky., tips the 
beams at 248 pounds... . 

When Ray Quillen got off a 79-yard 
kick against Lehigh University, it was 
the longest punt in the history of Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s Scott Stadium. 

. Quillen, senior Cavalier end, took 
up kicking for the first time last sea- 
son and averaged 37.3. ... Worth Lutz, 
Duke’s starting fullback, is president 
of the Men’s Student Government Asso- 
ciation on the campus... . 

* ok * 

Jim GILL, the big Missourian who 
was an assistant football coach at North 
Carolina for 10 years, except for a one- 
year term with N. C. State, quit the 
coaching ranks to become a golf pro 
at Carolina Country Club, Raleigh, 
N. C. . . . Duke concluded a football 
series with Purdue this year but 1955 
finds the Blue Devils taking on Ohio 
State from the Big Ten Conference. . . 

FRED SCHAUS will be West Virginia’s 
new basketball coach, succeeding Red 
Brown, who has moved into the athletic 
directorship succeeding the late Roy 
(Legs) Hawley. . . . Besides appear- 
ing in the Dixie Classic at Raleigh, 
Dec. 28-29-30, the Mountaineers also 
take part in the Birmingham Classic, 
Dec. 17-18, along with Texas, Alabama 
and Wake Forest. . . 

CHARLIE Bussey, Clemson’s_ crack 
sophomore quarterback star, was re- 
cruited from the backyards of North 
Carolina’s Big Four of Duke, Wake 
Forest, N. C. State and North Carolina 
U. . . . Bussey hails from Henderson, 
less than 50 miles from the four Tar 
Heel institutions. . . . The ACC has 
published its first official Yearbook. 

. Copies are available to the gen- 
eral public at $1 each from Commis- 
sioner Jim Weaver, King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C.... The booklet was 
compiled and edited by Smith Barrier 
and Irwin Smallwood, Greensboro 
sports writers. ... 

* * * 

Two OF DUKE UNIVERSITY’S GREATEST 
COACHES were presented Helms Ath- 
letic Foundation Hall of Fame certifi- 
cates in ceremonies preceding the home- 
coming game with Army’s Cadets... . 
William Wallace Wade, who served as 
head football coach for 16 years, and 
John W. (Jack) Coombs, head baseball 


coach for 24 years, received their col- 
lege Hall of Fame diplomas from Dr. 
Hollis Edens, president of Duke. . 

The Blue Devils enjoyed some of 
their greatest success on the gridiron 
and diamond under Coaches Wade and 
Coombs. . . . Wade went to Duke in 
1931 and, except for a four-year service 
hitch from 1942 through 1945, served 
as head football coach until stepping 
up to the commissionership of the 
Southern Conference in 1951. 
Coombs went to Duke in 1929 and was 
head baseball coach for 24 consecutive 
years until his retirement following the 
1952 season. ... 

* * ok 

ONE OF THE MOST BELOVED and ad- 
mired athletic fixtures in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference recently was voted 
a place in the college track Hall of 
Fame by Helms Athletic Foundation. 

. He’s Robert A. (Coach Bob) Fet- 
zer, who stepped down four years ago 
after 25 years as athletic director and 
track coach at University of North 
Carolina. ... 

Fetzer, dean of Southern track 
coaches at the time of his retirement 
and father of the sport in the Southern 
and ACC, is now executive secretary 
of the Morehead Foundation on the 
UNC campus. . . . He passes on the 
qualifications of candidates for scholar- 
ships. ... “Coach Bob,” as he is known 
to countless alumni, students, faculty 
and friends, still takes time out to help 
stage the colorful ACC Indoor Games 
at Chapel Hill each year. ... 

* * * 

VIRGINIA TECH, which has dreams of 
landing a berth in the ACC, raised 
some eyebrows in the ACC when it 
knocked off N. C. State, Wake Forest 
and Clemson, three ACC members, in 
its first three football starts of the 1954 
season. . . . Virginia Tech, a member 
of the Southern Conference, is coached 
by Frank Moseley, former Alabama 
athlete. . . 

Although the second game of a two- 
year agreement doesn’t come up until 
next New Year’s Day, the Orange Bowl 
has extended its pack with the At- 
lantic Coast and Big Seven Conferences 
for three more years. . . . The ACC is 
very happy with its bowl pact and 
trusts it will continue indefinitely. . . 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT FOOTBALL COACH 


COACH 
TOMMY 
fhe Caen Te 


This is the story of a great quarterback at Notre Dame under the immortal Knute Rockne, and an even 
greater football coach who guided the Crimson Tide of the University of Alabama to score some of the greatest 


triumphs of recent football history. 


Shortly before his untimely death early in 1954, Frank Thomas related the story of his life to Naylor Stone, 


his close friend of many years. 


Starting with Thomas’ introduction to football at Washington High School in East Chicago, Stone unfolds 
one of the great stories of football history. How, despite his mere 135 pounds, Thomas directed tiny Kalamazoo 
College against the great gridiron powers of the Midwest, later to enter Notre Dame and against great odds win 
acclaim as one of America’s top quarterbacks and one of Rockne’s keenest students. Rooming with the great 
George Gipp, Tommy knew him in the close bond that arises between athletic teammates. No wonder he “cried 


like a baby” when the Gipper died at the height of his career. 


Right at the time of his greatest achievements Thomas became seriously ill. 
Despite severe handicaps he continued to coach and to turn out fine teams until 
he could no longer stand the demands of big time coaching. Always a fighter, 
Thomas continued to be associated with sports to the very end. It was fitting that 
toward the end of his career he was honored with election to Football’s Hall of 
Fame along with his most illustrious pupil—Don Hutson. 


With the football public and players, coaches and members of the press, football 
officials, Frank Thomas will rank with the great coaches of all time. This is his 
story reflected through the deeds of his great elevens and their brilliant stars. 


But any story of a great coach must necessarily be about the great teams that 
he coached. Here is all the suspense and color, the dressing-room scenes, the 
private lives of the coach and members of the magnificent teams that Frank 
Thomas led into four successive bowls—Cotton, Orange, Sugar and Rose. Here 
are the deeds of the brilliant competitors who made up the Crimson Tide— 
Dixie Howell, Don Hutson, Harry Gilmer, Tarzan White, Joe Domnanovich, 
Holt Rast, Bill Lee and many others. Sixteen All-American players were tutored 
by Thomas at Alabama. All are pictured in this book, as well as members of the 
famous bowl teams. 


These features 


Vulcan Press, Inc. 
401 Fourth St., S.W. 
Birmingham 11, Ala. 


@ Large 6 x 9" pages, cloth bound 
@ 50,000 words of exciting text 
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FIRST FORWARD PASS 


(Continued from page 31) 


I got Savage to show me how he did 
it. From them on I was constantly 
spiraling the ball overhanded. I couldn’t 
do it in a football game because it 
wasn’t legal. I spent a lot of time 
throwing for fun.” 

Cochems drilled his squad constantly 
on the long pass. The entire squad had 
to practice running throws through 
hoops. Robinson and Schneider, both 
baseball players, were the best throw- 
ers. Top-flight receivers included Ken- 
ney, Acker, Lowe, Schneider, and Rob- 
inson. 

Under Cochems’ guidance the Billi- 
kens also developed a strong, deceptive 
running game, thus having the inter- 
dependence between running and pass- 
ing that is so vital to the modern day 
offense. Schneider and Robinson both 
kicked, passed, and ran, so they be- 
came the first triple threat backs in 
American football. Cochems usually 
employed an unbalanced line, with the 
guard or tackle over, and frequently 
brought left-end Robinson into a five- 
man backfield to kick, pass, and run. 
The backfield lined up in a “T” form- 
ation style. 

Leaving little to chance, Cochems 
also drilled his squad on pass defense 
and this, like his offense, was far 
ahead of its time. He had guessed that 
every coach he played that year would 
try the forward pass and have an of- 
fense like his. On this sole point 
Cochems had made a misjudgment. 

His pass defense system was to have 
the center and the guards charge low 
and tackle “over the knee” the same 
style all coaches taught in the old five- 
yard game. However, he made his ends 
and tackles depart from the orthodox 
and rush the offense from a standing 
position, tackling high, slapping down 
forward passes and blocking the pass- 
er’s view of his receivers. The sec- 
ondary played a zone. 

After several weeks of semi-secret 
practice the Cochems football machine 
was ready for a “test run.” The Billiken 
coach decided to schedule four pre-sea- 
son games with schools located in Wis- 
consin. Carroll College of Waukesha 
was first on the list, the game being 
played during the afternoon of the first 
Wednesday of September. 

Knowing that the regular season 
would be tough enough Cochems 
warned his eager group to forget the 
forward pass until the team played in 
St. Louis. “We won’t need it against 
Carroll,” the coach said, and added, 
“don’t show your hand too early.” 

Carroll-had ten veteran players from 
their 1905 team on a squad almost 
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equal to the St. Louis U. team, at 
least in number. Coached by Dr. Edgar 
Burton Hutchins, Jr., a professor of 
chemistry, who was new to the fac- 
ulty that year and George Sim, the 
athletic director, Carroll prepared for 
the invasion of the Billikens. 

Carroll proved to be stronger than 
expected and midway in the second 
half the Billikens decided to open up 
with an air attack. The game was in 
a scoreless tie and Eddie Cochems was 
pacing up and down the sidelines in 
his regular coaching fashion. On the 
field Robinson took one quick look at 
his coach, turned back to his teammates 
and said, “now we pass it a little.” 
History was in the making. 

The first pass Robinson threw fell 
short of the mark and the ball went 
over to a surprised Carroll team. A 
few minutes later the St. Louis team 
regained possession of the ball and once 
again Robinson faded to throw. The 
Carroll defense was confused. Schnei- 
der had gone down the field about twen- 
ty yards and cut to his left (the outside) 
when he heard Robinson shout, “Hike!” 
When he heard that word Schneider, 
still traveling at full spend, turned his 
head, caught the ball and himself yelled, 
“Hike!” which was the signal for all 
hands near him to start the downfield 


blocking. His yell was needless, how- 
ever, aS no one was near him. The 
forward pass was a success and St. 
Louis University had made sports his- 
tory. The Billikens, upon orders from 
Coach Cochems tried the pass a few 
more times and went back to their 
running game. St. Louis U. won the 
game, 22 to 0. 


Carroll College players still living 
remember the game. Now living at #1 
Crescent Drive in Palo Alto, California, 
Frank G. James says the contest will 
always stand out in his memory be- 
cause it was the first time he ever saw 
a forward pass. “I was playing right 
end, St. Louis had the ball, and a man 
ran past me well out to their left far 
beyond me. I could not go with him 
because it would have left a hole in 
our line. You can imagine my sur- 
prise when the ball was snapped, to 
find that the St. Louis quarterback 
threw it to the man far out on my left, 
who caught it and had a clear field 
in front of him.” (James adds that, 
“St. Louis was a far better trained team 
than we were and their coach was kind 
enough to stop plays before they de- 
veloped into touchdowns”.) 

Thus, football had its forward pass. 
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AWARD JACKETS 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


Now Located in New and Modern Plant at 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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EFFECTS OF ADDING SECOND 
PLACE RELAY TEAMS TO 
STATE MEET ANALYZED 


HE WRITER is indebted to Traxel 

Stevens, the highly capable journal- 
ism director of the UIL, for material 
in this column. At our request, he made 
a detailed study of the effects of the 
making second place relay teams eligi- 
ble for competition in the state meet. 
Our inquiry to him requested that he 
search the records for the answers to 
the following questions: 

1. How many additional contestants 
did bringing the second place relay 
teams to Austin actually make? In 
other words, how many additional boys 
came who would not have been there 
in another event? 

Stevens’ findings: Actually 140 addi- 
tional boys — or an average of three of 
the four on each second place relay 
team. 

2. How many of these second place 
relay teams qualified for the finals? 

Stevens’ findings: In all classes and 
both relays 14 or 30%. In the mile 
relay —six—two in AA, three in A 
and one in B. In the 440 relay — eight 
— three in AA, three in A and two in B. 

3. How many of these beat first place 
teams from other regions? 

Stevens’ findings: The sprint four- 
somes had a field day with three AA, 
three in A and two in B. In fact, two 
of the three championship quartets got 
to Austin via the new rule. Amarillo 
defeated seven first place winners com- 


ing in third in the finals; Abilene par- 
layed its second place regional placer 
into not only a first place in the state 
but also a new state record and purely 
coincidentally a team championship; 
Austin (Austin) took a second place 
team and outdistanced six who had 
placed first in their respective regions 
for a fifth place in the finals. Fort Stock- 
ton was good only for a second place 
in regional competition but won over 
seven first place winners to win the 
state title in that event. Stamford beat 
three first place winners and Mineral 
Wells a like number. In Class B, White 
Oak outran six first place winners to 
take third in the state finals, and Early 
won over five regional first place win- 
ners, taking fifth place in the state. 

Effects on Team Championships 

In the mile relay the results were not 
so gratifying, but were still impressive. 
Two in Class AA, three in A and one 
in B bested first place winners from 
other regions; but the highest any of 
these could place was fifth in the state 
finals — three fifth and two sixth places. 
In AA, Galena Park and Arlington 
Heights defeated four who had placed 
first in other regions to come in fifth 
and sixth, respectively, in the finals. 
In A Cuero and Colorado City de- 
feated three first place teams from 
other regions to place fifth and sixth 
respectively. Muleshoe reached the tape 
faster than three, too, but did not place 
in the finals. 

4. What effect did the bringing of 
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second place teams to the state meet 
last year have on the eventual winner 
of state championships in the various 
classes? 

Stevens’ findings: Plenty. In AA it 
meant a state championship for Abi- 
lene’s second place regional sprint four- 
some to win first at the state by 47-40 
over Sunset. The six points that Ama- 
rillo got for third piace in the same 
event at the state meet enabled them 
to tie Brackenridge (one of the first 
place teams that Amarillo beat in the 
state) 28-28 for third place in team 
score. Frank Guess’ Sandies beat all of 
the regional first place winners except 
North Side. 

In A, all that Fort Stockton had was 
the second place relay team from Re- 
gion I but its first place 16 points was 
good enough for a five-way tie for 
fourth place in team scores. Stamford 
and Mineral Wells did not place in the 
finals but did beat Grandbury out of 
a place and thus Grandbury could 
finish no higher than a fourth place 
tie with Navasota in the final team 
score. 

In Class B, Early’s placing fifth did 
not affect the final standings. White 
Oak’s third place enabled them to move 
into a four-way tie with Rochester, 
Weller and Eastland in total team 
scores. 

Now for the mile relay: AA: Arling- 
ton Height’s sixth place and one point 
in the finals did not affect the final out- 
come. Galena Park’s fifth place and 
two points — ditto. 

An interesting situation developed in 
Class A. Denver City and Colorado City 
brought their first and second place 
teams, respectively, from Region II. In 
the finals, Colorado City turned the 
tables on Denver City and placed sixth 
picking up one point, which was good 
enough to place them second in the 
team totals, beating out their own re- 
gional winner for that runner-up spot 
in the state. 

In Class B, Ropesville finished fifth 
but it did not affect the eventual out- 
come of the meet. 

Thanx again, Traxel. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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J C. CAROLINE, a consensus All- 
* American halfback as a sophomore 
for Illinois, found the going consider- 
ably tougher as a junior as the Illini 
dropped far below their 1953 cham- 
pionship rating. 

Things were so bad in the Ohio State 
game, which Illinois lost, 40-7, that at 
one point Caroline is supposed to have 
gone to the sidelines for a chat with 
Coach Ray Eliot. 

“Give me a football,” he reportedly 
told Eliot. 

“What for?” asked the coach. “There’s 
one out there on the field.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Caroline replied, 
“but Ohio is using that one and won’t 
let me play with it.” 

* * a 

Ron Gipss, one of the top college 
and professional football officials who 
lives in Springfield, Ill, says he had 
one of his most worried moments in 


By JACK PROWELL 
Champaign, Ill. News-Gazette 


final minutes of Oklahoma’s 14-7 vic- 
tory over Texas this fall. 

“With a few minutes to play,” he 
reported, “Oklahoma was leading, 14-7, 
but Texas was inside the Oklahoma 
ten-yard line. 

“Thinking ahead a few plays, I got 
to wondering about the extra point if 
Texas scored. But when I looked, there 
were no goal posts. A crowd of fans 
behind the Oklahoma goal had torn 
the posts down. 

“T quickly called a conference of of- 
ficials and asked for suggestions. One 
of the officials said, ‘There’s only one 
thing to do. If Texas scores, we’ll have 
to kick the point down at the other 
end of the field.’ 

“But when I looked down there, those 
goal posts were also among the miss- 
ing. Another crowd of fans had torn 
them down. 

“Fortunately, Texas did not score. If 





LAMBERT 
(Continued from page 40) 

Track Coaches Make Observations 

The high school track coaches over 
the state were elated over the results 
because they proved the coaches’ con- 
tention that the change would produce 
a more representative champion and 
would offer top flight competition to 
more boys. 

Beverly Rockhold, the astute pro- 
ducer of perenneal track champions at 
Baytown, points out, “A fine team — 
a potential state winner — might slip 
a little in the regional and place sec- 
ond, and then come back two weeks 
later and run away with their race. 
... Faulty judgment of a coach as to 
his team’s condition, poor weather, or 
a track accident could easily cause a 
school to lose a state meet if each re- 
gion could only send one team.” And 
Rockhold knows because he’s been 
there. 

Several years ago he had a sprint 
relay team that never won a race until 
it got to the regional, but from there it 
went on to place second in the state 
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meet. He uses that as an example of 
coach’s using good judgment in bring- 
ing his team to its peak at the regional 
and holding it until the state. Then in 
the next breath he will eliminate any 
ideas that his listeners might have that 
he is patting himself on the back by 
taking the blame for bringing his record 
breaking (3:21.0) mile relay team last 
year to its peak a week early. He took 
them to the San Antonio meet the week 
before the state meet with the avowed 
purpose of shooting at the national 
record. His team did run a 3:19.8, but 
dropped to 3:21.0 and 3:21.2 in the state 
meet where he had much rather have 
made the better time. 

Smiley Davis of Corpus Christi Ray, 
who has more track experience behind 
him than he likes to admit and who 
will look a football coach right in the 
eye and swear that track is a major 
sport, says, “I would like to watch this 
over a 10-year period. Good competi- 
tion makes for better relay teams. I 
also believe that these better relay 
teams are likely to be concentrated in 
one section of the state over even one 
region.” 


it had made the touchdown, I don’t 
know what we’d have done.” 
* * * 

WEs FESLER, former Pittsburgh, Ohio 
State, and Minnesota football coach, 
is now out of the coaching business. 
But he keeps up with athletics as 
sports commentator for a Minneapolis 
radio station. 

“During a football game,” he says, 
“I keep my binoculars on the losing 
coach, but I can just imagine what 
the loser is. going through and it 
makes me happy all over again that 
I’m safely out of coaching.” 

* oe * 


THE LITTLE TOWN OF ST. JOSEPH, ILL., 
which has played six-man football for 
many years, resumed the 1l-man game 
this fall, and that caused many old- 
timers to recall one of the most famous 
of all football stories. 

It had been credited to Rockne and 
many others, but here is actually what 
happened in a story you're sure to 
recognize: 

The 1925 St. Joseph high team had 
been undefeated and accepted the chal- 
lenge of neighboring, larger Danville 
for a Thanksgiving Day contest. 

Before the game, Coach Bernie Nor- 
ton stood in the unfamiliar visiting 
dressing room at Danville High and 
exhorted his charges, “This is the big 
one. Danville is a big school, but we’ve 
got big hearts. We are fighters.” 

Then he placed his hand on the door 
knob. 

“Get out there and give them every- 
thing you’ve got,’ he shouted. “Are 
you ready?” 

“Yes, came the strident chorus from 
his charges as each man nodded his 
head in affirmation. 

“Then,” said the coach, pulling wide 
the door, “GO!” 

Unfortunately for the players, Coach 
Norton opened the door to the swim- 
ming pool, and blind with fury, the 
St. Joseph players tumbled one after 
another into the water. 

Fortunately for the players, however, 
they all could swim. 

There’s a postscript to the story: 
With St. Joseph’s players half-frozen 
by their swim, Danville won the game. 
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ROTATING POST 

(Continued from page 18) 

After all the boys have moved into their 
positions, it gives you 3 to 4 men in the 
rebounding position. 

However, we always feel that the 
type of offense used depends entirely 
upon the personnel on hand. We have 
found that this has been reasonably 
satisfactory for us. 





SPORTS FOR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 28) 

step quickly off a bus, or balance a 
tray in a cafeteria. These are trans- 
ferences of learning, not from sport to 
sport, but from class activity to every- 
day activity. We feel that girls should 
have an opportunity while in college 
to develop not only recreational sport 
skills but also everyday fundamental 
skills which will be used daily through- 
out her life. 

Therefore, significant changes take 
place constantly in the physical edu- 
cation program on this campus; how- 
ever, the importance of fundamental 
skills has not changed. We want to help 
each girl to accept and respect herself 
as a physically educated person, a well- 
rounded individual, and as a woman. 
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Out in Front 
FAIR PLAY 





FF-1S combines easy-to-read Figur- 
gram numerals with speed and de- 
sign for accurate scoring. Write today 
for your Free copy of “What's the 
Score?” 





FB-50 is big, attractive, and depend- 
able. Controls are handled by simple, 
fast working telephone dials. Yes, 
there’s a Fair Play scoreboard to fit 
your need, so write us today, for 
latest facts on scoreboards, won't you? 
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W: HEARD AN EX-OFFICIAL of football 
games in the SEC —a good one, 
too — say recently, “If they don’t clean 
up the scrimmage line, football is going 
to be ruined.” 

Toward that end, SEC officials have 
been calling tighter games this fall, 
dealing out more penalties, and making 
a genuine effort to keep the play of a 
rugged game within the rule book. 

For this, George Gardner and his staff 
of officials are to be commended. Most 
coaches we’ve talked to want it that 
way, too. No coach worth his salt has 
the time or the inclination to tutor boys 
in ways to beat the rules. 

And once the word got around that 
the officials were tighter, the games 
moved more smoothly, there were fewer 
rhubarbs and you heard no wails of 
protest from the coaches. 

* * * 

TirorF: SEC officials wasted little 
time in showing how the games were 
to be called. With Gardner in the 
stands, the officials for the Memphis 
doubleheader — Tenn. vs. Mississippi 
State, and Ole Miss vs. Kentucky — 
meted out 580 yards in penalties, an 
almost unheard-of total. 

The bulk of the infractions were of- 
fensive holding, a foul long neglected, 
and clipping. 

* * * 

THE SEC Is THE MOST BALANCED this 
season it has ever been. 

Three items might be mertioned: 
Florida emerged as a surprise power. 
Auburn ditto, except in reverse. Plus 
a rash of injuries that have had a pro- 
found effect on the championship foot- 
ball race. 

Mississippi State, for instance, 
slumped when Hal Easterwood, the 
brilliant center, had to watch four 
games from the sidelines. It was more 
than coincidental that the Maroons wal- 
loped Alabama when Easterwood re- 
joined the team. 

“Easterwood is better,” Coach Dar- 
rell Royal says, “than any of the cen- 
ters we had on those good teams at 
Oklahoma. He’s the best, that’s all.” 

Easterwood went down with a knee 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


injury in the Tennessee game. So did 
Tennessee’s Jimmy Wade, the versatile 
senior tailback. Now recovering slowly, 
Wade may play in Tennessee’s last two 
or three games. Without him, the Vols 
have been hard put to field a solid team, 
offensively or defensively. 

Alabama, without Bart Starr, has 
been unpredictable. The Tide handed 
Tennessee a fearful walloping, 27-0, 
without Starr, who was shackled by a 
mysterious back ailment, but couldn’t 
whip Miss. State without him. Starr is 
easily Alabama’s best passer, but lacks 
Albert Elmore’s running talent. 

Florida, conqueror of Georgia Tech, 
was romping along at a fancy gait until 
Mal Hammack, fleet fullback, was in- 
jured. As I write this, he is still far 
from well, but trying to play a few 
minutes each Saturday. Hammack was 
the Gator standout in the early season 
victories. 

Finally, the star injury jinx hit Geor- 
gia Tech right between the eyes, so to 
speak. Larry Morris, the captain, lead- 
er on defense, and three-year regular, 
twisted his right knee in a losing cause, 
when the Jackets lost to Kentucky. Last 
reports were that he would miss two or 
three games. Morris has not been as 
awesomely efficient in 1954 as he was 
in 1953, but still he was the bell-cow, 
or should we say bell-bull? of the 
Jackets, a star hard to replace even for 
a week or two. 

Still another star to fold was Charley 
Horton of Vandy. This Commodore 
halfback, inspiring to ambitious if 
undermanned teammates, was off to a 
great year until he suffered an injured 
leg in the Alabama game. The Tide 
coaches said Horton was the finest back 
they had seen all year. Vanderbilt 
might have edged out two or three foes 
with Horton; without him, the squad 
strength simply isn’t there. 


* * * 


The mid-season all-conference check- 
list would read something like this: 

Enps — Jim Pyburn, Auburn; Henry 
Hair, Georgia Tech; Joe Tuminello, 
Louisiana State; Bradley Mills, Ken- 
tucky. 





TACKLES — Sid Fournet, LSU; Darris 
McCord, Tennessee; George Mason, Ala- 
bama; Walter White, Georgia. 

CENTERS —Hal Easterwood, Miss. 
State, and Larry Morris, Ga. Tech. 

Guarps — Bobby Goodall, Vanderbilt, 
Buddy Alliston, Ole Miss; George At- 
kins, Auburn; Tony Sardisco, Tulane. 

Backs — Corky Tharp, Alabama; Bob 
Hardy, Kentucky; Mal Hammack, Flor- 
ida; Tom Tracy, Tennessee; Arthur Da- 
vis, Miss. State; Bobby Luna, Alabama; 
Joe Childress, Auburn, and Charley 
Horton, Vanderbilt. 

Bobby Dodd of Georgia Tech has 
just authored a book, published by 
Prentice Hall, entitled “Bobby Dodd 
on Football.” It is a textbook-type 
jammed full of his technique in all 
phases of the college game. . . han- 
dling players, public relations, the of- 
fense and defense, fundamentals and 
the window-trimming, a_beautifully- 
done book that should prove of great 
value to many young coaches and ath- 
letic directors. Good pictures, too. 
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1954 


Lectures on football, basketball, 
baseball and track by Bobby Dodd, 
Jess Neely, H. R. Sanders, D. W. 
Moore, E. S. Hickey, Frank Ander- 
son, Alex Hooks, and others. 


Printed and bound 
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WwW HAVE BEEN ATTEMPTING to secure 
a very broad sampling of opin- 
ion from the small college football 
coaches of the East, Mid-West and 
Pacific Coast concerning the present 
football rule. The consensus of opinion 
is strongly opposed to the return to 
the two platoon system of substitution; 
however, the point most frequently 
raised has to do with the danger to an 
injured player. This player, under the 
present rule, a coach might hesitate 
to remove from the game to determine 
the extent of injury, especially if the 
man is a key performer and it is early 
in the quarter. Most small college 
squads have limited personnel and 
have only one or two key athletes 
who are the hub of the wheel. If one 
of these men is removed, the efficiency 
of the entire team suffers greatly. 
After receiving all evidence coming 
in to us, it seems very clear that some 
change in the substitution rule would 
be feasible. We would like to see a 
rule which would permit any player 
to be romoved and returned once in 
each quarter. We would like to delete 
the four-minute periods and return to 
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the four quarters of football. 

We believe this rule change would 
benefit the game, the individual play- 
ers, the spectators and would meet 
with approval of a majority of small 
college coaches. This is only a sug- 
gestion but we think it worthy of con- 
sideration for the rules committee. 

One of the major reasons for abolish- 
ing free substitution was due to the 
increasing number of colleges, both 
large and small, dropping the sport. We 
have always believed that these schools 
did not drop football because of the 
rule but solely because they attempted 
to play out of their own back yard. 
As a result the business office had more 
problems than the Bank of England. I 
wonder how many schools have re- 
turned to football under the present 
rule. Very few, I imagine, as I do not 
know of one college in the Pacific 
Coast area that has. 


Eight-Point Program for Returning 
College Football 

1. It has long been my opinion that 

these institutions who have abandoned 

football should return gradually —— be- 
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gin by playing an abbreviated schedule 
of four or five games and gradually 
progress as they restore the bridge- 
work. 

2. We also think that many of them 
were seriously handicapped by being 
free-lance schools. We would recom- 
mend that they apply for acceptance 
in a conference of their classification, 
preferably one of lower classification, 
for those schools who tried to go big 
time. Loyola is interested in a rational 
program now. 

3. There exists qualified men, former 
players or coaches, who would be 
willing to coach football on a part- 
time basis or even donate their serv- 
ices to get the sport started again as 
soon as possible. 

4. Eliminate long trips from the 
schedule that aren’t profitable. Play 
within a local area if possible. Even 
if that means playing an abbreviated 
schedule. 

5. Eliminate the scholarship program. 
There are enough good men to play 
football on an amateur basis. If these 
institutions would play in the confer- 
ences we outlined, they would not need 
a scholarship program. They would 
then be completely within their class. 

6. Set up an employment program 
where athletes could and should be 
helped with jobs, not as “athletes,” but 
as regular students, and through reg- 
ular university agencies that provide 
student employment. 

7. In order to bring these colleges 
back into the fold we must have a 
rather idealistic program and the foot- 
ball team must be made up of rep- 
resentative students who gain no spe- 
cial financial aid through employment 
or scholarship fund that is not consis- 
tent with the universities administered 
scholarship program and employment 
program. 

8. They can all return to football 
by a gradual process of building and 
by playing pure amateur football like 
we do in the Southern California In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conference. We 
have one of the very finest in the 
country and some of these other schools 
are beginning to realize that. 
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gg 1 WAS THE RED LETTER DAY 
in the life of the basketball coach, 
for on that day the NCAA said he could 
start practice. 


That’s not to say the boys haven’t 
been shooting a basketball, skipping 
rope or studying plays. But now even 
the practice days are drawing to a close 
and it’s time for the tussle-for-title 
chase. 

The roundball merry-go-around ends 
in March with the NCAA and the NAIA 
tournaments but between now and then 
there will be the usual run of hoopa-las. 


In this section an early guess would 
put the finger on Colorado in the Big 
Seven and a battle between Wichita and 
Oklahoma A. and M. in the Missouri 
Valley Conference. 

Speaking of roundball prospects, we 
call your attention to the stunt, devised 
by Detroit U., to get the Alumni back 
on the campus. The Alumni built the 
school a Memorial fieldhouse and so 
the ticket manager announced a season 
ticket for $5, open only to the Alumni. 
That would figure about 35 cents per 
home game! Which, to us, spelled bar- 
gain and looked like a step in the right 
direction! 

Wichita U. has nine lettermen, in- 
cluding 3-time all-Missouri Valley for- 
ward Cleo Littleton and the mid-season 
highlight for the Shockers will be the 
All-College Tournament in Oklahoma 
City, December 20-22. 

Another tournament of interest in 
the area will be the Big Seven, plus 
California of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, in the Municipal Auditorium, De- 
cember 26-29. Then, too, there will be 
the 8-team NAIA vendetta at Kansas 
City, December 16. 


2% * * 


Houston boasts the first 7-foot 
basketball player in a Texas College 
and the giant in question is Don Bolde- 
buck, a native of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where he matriculated (and played) a 
couple of years for Nebraska Wesleyan. 

Over at St. Louis University, Eddie 
Hickey is building around seven letter- 
men, including Dick Boushka, the lead- 
ing scorer for the past two years. The 
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Bills get a lift from Harold Alcorn, 
a transfer from Southern Methodist 
University. 

* * aK 


Roy T. Baker, basketball coach at 
Argentine high school in Kansas City, 
Kansas, will soon join the ranks of those 
who have made contributions to the 
progress of the game. 

Baker is putting on the market a tip- 
ping bar, calculated to improve 100 per 
cent the tipping attack of a team. 

In a sneak preview at Kansas Uni- 
versity, the venerable Dr. Phog Allen 
liked it so well, he ordered four. Soon 
the device will be marketed nationally 
by a St. Louis firm. 


* * * 


Some Big Seven candidates who seem 
cinches for All-American mention in- 
clude Kurt Burris, center, and Max 
Boydston, end, from Oklahoma, as well 
as Carroll Hardy, Colorado; Barney 
Alleman, Icwa State, and Corky Taylor, 
Kansas State. 


cS * * 


Just Jottincs: A ton of sinews — or 
at least the eight tackles on the Detroit 
U. freshman team total 2,000 pounds. 
.. . Lee Riley is the iron man of the 
Titans, playing in 24 consecutive games 
since his arrival three years ago — it 
figures 1,022 minutes. ... The Titans 
defend their title in the third annual 
Motor City Invitational basketball 
classic December 28-29 in Detroit. ... 
Colorado’s veteran track coach, Frank 
Potts, found himself in a nice position 
when Oklahoma invaded Boulder, Colo- 
rado, October 30, for a football game 
Oklahoma is his Alma Mater. . . . In- 
cidentally, the Buffs, when they beat 
Kansas, 27-0, came up with a number 
of “firsts.” . . . First over Kansas, first 
shut out since joining the conference 
in 1948 and the first time a Dal Ward 
Colorado team ever won its first three 
games and the victory preserved Ward’s 
personal mark of never being shut out 
since coming to Colorado. (Ed. Note: 
His Buffs as yet hadn’t tangled with 
Oklahoma!) ... Willie Greenlaw, Ne- 
braska sophomore halfback, not only 
can carry the ball but he’s quick with 





the quip. Against Colorado he retrieved 
a bad pitchout. Eluding five Colo- 
radoans, he raced 69 yards to a touch- 
down, only to have the play called back 
when it was discovered a teammate had 
clipped. 

As a result, Willie informed his guilty 
teammate that hereafter, “I’m going to 
carry a whistle. When I toot twice, I 
need help, but one blast will let you 
know that I’m clear!” 
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B” BLACKMAN AND HIS STAFF at Den- 
ver University are certainly en- 
titled to the orchids, regardless of 
what happens between now and the 
end of the season. Up to this point the 
youthful Blackman has guided the 
Denver Pioneers to five victories with 
one lone setback, and that loss was 
a lulu. In the Wyoming-Denver game 
the Pioneers held a one-point lead with 
two seconds showing on the clock, but 
Wyoming’s great competitor, Joe Mas- 
troviovanni, booted a field goal and 
gave Denver an almost unbelievable 
defeat. 

Even Wyoming’s coach, Phil Dickens, 
has words of praise for Blackman. “I 
have never seen a game that would be 
harder to take for the loser and I 
have never seen a staff take a heart- 
breaker any better than did Bob Black- 
man and his staff,” Dickens said fol- 
lowing the contest. 

Blackman brought his Pioneers over 
the mountains to Salt Lake City and 
handed the three-consecutive confer- 
ence champion University of Utah elev- 
en a 28-20 defeat. It was the first 
victory for Denver over the Utes since 
1949 and was a mighty sweet one for 
Blackman. With all challengers for the 
crown sporting at least one defeat 
Denver has a fine chance to slip into 
the top spot and walk off with the 
title. 

Denver boasts four players, Rusty 
Fairly, Fred Tesone, Fred Mahaffey and 
Larry Ross, who have practically dom- 
inated the Skyline conference individ- 
ual statistics columns since the season 
began. Fairly, known as “the Mad 
Magician,” at the midway point in the 
campaign, led in two departments, 
passing and scoring, and was listed 
among the top ten in all categories 
except pass receiving. Perhaps if he 
were just a little faster he could catch 
some of his own passes. 

LIKELY THE FIRST TEAM in the nation 
to annex its league title was Mon- 
tana State College of Bozeman. The 
Bobcats sewed up the Rocky Mountain 
Conference gonfalon by tripping up 
Western State of Gunnison, Colorado, 
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Rocmin’ the Rockies as 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN % 
CONFERENCE 


By DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 
Rocky Mountain Representative 


27 to 6. It is the first title for the 
Bobcats since 1946 and also marked 
the first time in the history of the 
school that its team had won six games 
in a row, and the first time since 1925 
that its team won six games in a sea- 
son. Idaho State was last year’s RMC 
champ. 

Grid followers throughout the Rocky 
Mountain area have been casting an 
anxious eye down Arkansas way where 
Bowden Wyatt, former Wyoming 
football coach, is doing such a tre- 
mendous job with the Arkansas Raz- 
orbacks. Wyatt’s team, the surprise 
of the Southwest conference, has caught 
the fancy of his many friends and fol- 
lowers in this section. They were mighty 
proud the week his team upset Mis- 
sissippi. 

Many of the sports critics who fol- 
low the pro games are singing the 
praises of former Utah star, Tom Dub- 
linski. Take the week, for example, 
that the Detroit Lions trampled the 
Los Angeles Rams. Many said the 
Lions are getting better quarterback- 
ing from Dublinski than from the re- 
doubtable Bobby Layne. The Rams’ 
coach, Hamp Pool, said, “Dublinski does 
a wonderful job of hiding the ball.” 
Dublinski was great in his senior year 
as he passed the Utah eleven to the 
conference crown. 

Sxip STAYLEY Is IN AT IDAHO. The new 
Vandal grid mentor turned in the im- 
possible. For 29 years the Vandals 
from Moscow had been losing to Wash- 
ington State and the 12,000 fans had 
gathered again this season to watch 
the rout. This time things were dif- 
ferent. The Vandals completely out- 
played the Washington State Cougars 
and wound up on the long end of the 
10-0 score. It, also, was the first win 
of the season for the Vandals. 

E. L. (Dick) ROMNEY, commissioner 
of the Skyline Conference, was hon- 
ored by the former athletes of the 
school where he coached for more 
than 30 years. Prior to the homecom- 
ing game between Utah State and 
Brigham Young University Romney 
was honored for his great contribution 








to athletics and to the school. He 
coached football, basketball and track 
and field besides directing the pro- 
gram and serving on special assign- 
ments for the school’s president. 

Fort Worth, Texas, came into Utah 
and took one of the region’s top an- 
nouncers. Augie Navarro, whose voice 
was well known to sports followers 
for his work in baseball, basketball, and 
football, has accepted the sports an- 
nouncing position with radio station 
KXOL. He will handle college foot- 
ball and basketball and broadcast base- 
ball for the Fort Worth team of the 
Texas league. 

SKYLINE CONFERENCE HOOP COACHES, 
Jack Gardner of Utah, and Ev Shelton 
of Wyoming, have returned from 
Europe where they conducted a series 
of basketball clinics for the armed 
forces. They worked under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dudley DeGroot, former 
University of New Mexico grid coach, 
who has been connected with the pro- 
gram for some time. 

Perhaps the toughest luck coach in 
the Skyline circuit this fall has been 
Chick Atkinson of Brigham Young 
University. The BYU boss loss his first 
four ball games on tough breaks. In 
all four of the games the Cougars out- 
first downed and out-gained the op- 
position but wound up on the short 
end of the score. But the Cougars have 
been lucky on the television end of 
the game. Last year they were on the 
national television schedule, playing 
Utah on Thanksgiving Day, and this 
fall the Skyline’s television game fea- 
tured the Cougars against Montana. 

Eight states are represented on Utah 
State’s freshman football squad. The 
45 gridders hail from Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, New Jersey, New York, Nevada, 
Maryland, and California. 

New Mexico really has an All-Amer- 
ican in Larry White, star center. In all 
games the Lobos have played thus far 
White has won the plaudits for his 
great performances. Wyoming’s Coach 
Phil Dickens commented that White is 
“the finest center I’ve seen in many 
years.” 
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HE East may not be the hotbed of 

power football it once was, or the 
rest of the country is reputed to be — 
according to non-Easterners, that is — 
but it does have one type of football 
that no other section in the land can 
boast of. It has the only football league 
of its kind in the nation, a lightweight 
league, known more formally as the 
Eastern Intercollegiate 150-Pound 
League, which has among its ground 
rules: 

No scouting. 

No movies. 

No training table. 

No long practice sessions. 

No spring practice. 

No scholarships. 

No pre-season practice. 

No long schedule. 

No alumni pressure. 

No undergraduate pressure. 

No TV. 

No radio. 

No crowds. 

This interesting phenomenon, en- 
gaged in currently by six colleges — 
Villanova, Princeton, Cornell, Rutgers, 
Navy and Penn, with Lafayette and 
Yale former members — is the result of 
an experiment begun exactly twenty 
years ago. It was designed to provide 
lighter and smaller men with an oppor- 
tunity to play football, which they play 
strictly for the fun of it. But its par- 
ticipants are extremely serious about 
it and at some of the colleges ninety to 
100 candidates try out for the team. 

THE NICE PART OF IT ALL Is, however, 
that there is little pressure, even though 
sometimes, not very often, some of the 
lightweights become adept enough to 
graduate to varsity football. Navy’s 
Dean Smith, scatback of a few years 
ago, is a case in point and he became 
one of the leading ground gainers for 
the Middie varsity. 

Most of the players are former high 
school backs who haven’t developed 
enough weightwise to play with the 
varsity and from these backs linemen 
are born. And even though most of the 
linemen on the 150’s have never played 
their position before, they have at least 
one advantage over the big boys. They 
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Eyeing the East 


By IRVING T. MARSH 


are all faster, more mobile and more 
agile. 

Like boxers, the players are weighed 
in before each game and an official is 
assigned to see that they do. No indi- 
vidual may weigh more than 155. Over 
that weight and he is disqualified until 
such time as he makes the weight. 

The six teams in the league meet each 
other once; therefore, their schedule is 
limited to five games. Ever since it 
entered the league back in 1946, Navy 
has dominated the play. The Middies 
won the championship in 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. They 
lost it to Villanova jn 1949 and thereby 
hangs an interesting tale. 

For Villanova that year was coached 
by two students, non-paid. One of them, 
a varsity end, had suffered injuries that 
prevented his playing the senior year. 
He volunteered to coach the light- 
weights to keep his hand in football. 
The other, also a senior, had used up 
his athletic eligibility and he, too, asked 
to coach the 150’s. Between them they 
perpetrated the greatest upset in league 
history when they licked the Middies 
for the title. 

That was the last time Navy was 
beaten until the other Saturday, when 
Rutgers turned the trick by 6 to 0. At 
this writing only a few games have 
been played and it is still too early to 
tell which team is the “power” of the 
league, but that Rutgers victory is a 
forecast of things to come. 

It’s been an interesting experiment all 
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around, tried by the Big Ten for a time 
and then dropped, although Illinois still 
has a lightweight team. 

The hardest thing to overcome in the 
game is the no-scouting agreement. 

“You never know what the opposition 
is going to come up with in the way of 
offenses and defenses,” says one coach. 
“We get ready for a T and the single 
wing comes up, or a split T. You’ve got 
to be prepared for every contingency 
and believe me it keeps our quarter- 
backs baffled.” 

But also on their toes. 
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EDDIE CAMERON 


Athletic Director 
Duke University 


One of the most popular and most 
successful men in college athletics to- 
day is Edmund McCollough Cameron, 
or just Eddie to his countless friends 
in and out of sports. 

Athletic director at Duke University, 
Eddie is nearing three decades of serv- 
ice to this Athletic Coast Conference 
institution. 

He went to Duke as head freshman 
coach in 1926 and has been on the pay- 
roll since, this being his 29th consecu- 
tive year. 

From freshman coach, he became 
varsity backfield coach in football un- 
der the late Jimmy DeHart in 1929 and 
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EDDIE CAMERON 


remained in the same capacity when 
Wallace Wade left Alabama to assume 
the reins in 1931. 

When Wade went off to war follow- 
ing the 1941 season, Cameron became 
athletic director, the post he still holds, 
and acting head football coach. His 1944 
Blue Devil team went to the Sugar 
Bowl and beat Alabama, 29-26, in one 
of the greatest post-season bowl games 
ever played. 

Wade returned from the war in 1946 
and Cameron held the dual role of 
athletic director and backfield coach 
until Bill Murray succeeded Wade in 
1951. Cameron quit the coaching bench 
that year to devote all of his attention 
to directing the intercollegiate and 
physical education programs at Duke. 

Besides his football duties, he served 
as head basketball coach from 1929 
through 1943. During this span, his cage 
teams won 226 games and lost 99. They 
were Southern Conference champions 
three times, runners-up five times and 
never failed to qualify for the confer- 
ence tournament. 

As head football coach from 1941 
through 1945, Cameron-coached grid- 
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ders lost only one conference game and 
won three loop titles. 

Born in Irwin, Pa., Cameron attended 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., 
where he was considered one of the 
school’s greatest all-around athletes. 
He starred in football, basketball and 
track. 

He enrolled at Washington & Lee 
University in 1920 and was called 
one of the college’s greatest fullbacks. 
He stayed on as an assistant coach 
following graduation and served a one- 
year term as coach at Greenbrier ( Va.) 
Military Academy in 1925 before going 
to Duke. 

Cameron is proud of the intersec- 
ticnal football schedule he arranges for 
the Blue Devils. This year they met the 
two service academies, Army and Navy, 
Purdue of the Big Ten Conference, 
Pennsylvania from the East and two 
Southeastern Conference powers in 
Georgia Tech and Tennessee. 

A friendly and popular fellow in and 
out of college athletics, Eddie is a fix- 
ture at Duke University. In fact, he’s 
looking forward to his 30th year at the 
institution in 1955... and many more 
to come. —By JACK HORNER. 
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themselves who have “come around to 
the realization that they are good 
enough to win.” 

THE 47-YEAR-OLD COLLIER, who suc- 
ceeded Paul (Bear) Bryant at Ken- 
tucky last February when Bryant de- 
parted for Texas A & M, was born in 
Millersburg, Ky., educated at George- 
town (Ky.) College and University of 
Kentucky, and coached at Paris (Ky.) 
High for 16 years. He became asso- 
ciated with the fabulous Paul Brown 
while stationed at Great Lakes during 
the war and followed Brown to Cleve- 
land in 1946 when the professional 
Browns were organized. It was with 
the Cleveland team and under Paul 
Brown’s tutelage that Collier became 
widely recognized as a keen football 
student and a brilliant diagnostician. 

He had consistently turned down of- 
fers from numerous college and pro- 
fessional teams, but made the decision 
to accept the University of: Kentucky 
job because “coaching at my home 
state university was something that I 
always had in the back of my mind as 
my ultimate ambition.” 
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MEET THE COMMISSIONER 


of the Missouri Valley Conference 


A. E. EILERS 


ARTHUR EpWIN EILERS, single, was 
born in St. Louis, Missouri, July 18, 
1888. Educated in St. Louis schools, 
where he competed in track and swim- 
ming. After being discharged from 
service in World War I, he joined the 
physical education staff at Washington 
University, St. Louis, in 1920. At the 
time, he was active in rowing, being a 
member of the champion Century Boat 
Club of St. Louis which wo . numerous 
trophies. 

For 12 years Eilers was a member of 
the N.C.A.A. Swimming Rules Com- 
mittee. He is the only Commissioner 
the Missouri Valley Conference has 
ever had. For a while he acted as Ex- 
excutive Secretary of the Conference, 
but when his duties became so great, 
he was appointed full time Commis- 
sioner after World War II. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 10) 


scoreboard was installed in Clifford and 
Audrey B. Jones Stadium. Then 3,500 
end zone seats were constructed and 
the lights were doubled. Next, 8,000 
seats were added to the sides of the 
stadium and a third deck added to 
the pressbox. Now at 28,000 capacity, 
the stadium can be enlarged under 
present plans to 45,000. 

All of this bears out the theory 
expressed so frankly by Weaver upon 
his assumption of duties as athletic di- 
rector and head football coach: 

“We'll first work on our football 
program, and if it succeeds the rest 
will advance with it.” 

Even before the famed 1953 season. 
Tech had finally won—after five pre- 
vious tries—its first post-season game 
in history, a 25-14 win over Colgate 
of the Pacific in the 1952 Sun Bowl. 

In 1953 the Red Raiders won the 
national football scoring champion- 
ships, gained a 10-1 season record, and 
took the Border Conference title be- 
fore exploding its split-T attack for 
a 35-13 victory against Auburn in the 
Gator Bowl. Ranked 12th nationally in 
the Associated Press and United Press 
polls, the Raiders were as high as 
fourth—behind only Notre Dame, Okla- 
homa and Maryland—in at least two 
of the ratings based on mathematical 
formulas. 

Most famous name on the Tech team 
was halfback Bobby Cavazos, who 
made the all-American second team 
and wound up second nationally in 
the individual scoring race. Sophomore 
quarterback Jack Kirkpatrick was 
voted the Most Valuable Player in the 
Border Conference. 

Right on the heels of the grid suc- 
cesses came the best basketball season 
in Tech history. Coach Polk Robinson 
piloted the Red Raiders to Tech’s 
first Border Conference title since 1936, 
a 20-4 season mark, and a spot in 
the N.C.A.A. playoffs at Corvallis 
where they lost to Santa Clara. Soph- 
omore Jim Reed, winner of the loop’s 
Most Valuable Player award, in bas- 
ketball and Carl Ince, also named to 
the All-Border Conference team, lead 
the Raiders against another tough 
schedule this season. 

Most of the other intercollegiate 
sports—baseball (in its first year), 
swimming (in its fourth), track, golf, 
fencing, and tennis—didn’t make many 
headlines, a notable exception being 
fencing. In that sport the Texas Tech 
team, besides winning the international 
Border Invitational, captured the South- 
west Sectional title of the Amateur 
Fencing League of America. Also, its 
participant-coach Jack Carnell fenced 





well enough in the N.C.A.A. and 
A.F.L.A. championships to be invited 
to join the next Olympic squad. 

So-called “minor” sports were 
strengthened during September when 
among those enrolled were the state 
high school golf champion, another 
member of his title winning team, sev- 
eral other top schoolboy linksmen, and 
some highly-ranked tennis players. 

As proud as he is of Tech’s develop- 
ing physical plant, Coach Weaver is 
exceptionally pleased with the coach- 
ing staff. 

AS FOOTBALL ASSISTANTS he has Wyatt 
Posey, former Georgia tackle, who 
coached South Georgia College and 
assisted at Yale; Buist (Buzz) Warren, 
the former Tennessee tailback, with 
coaching experience at Oak Ridge and 
Knoxville high schools; Horace (Bud) 
Sherrod, Tennessee’s All-American end; 
Dee Andros, Oklahoma guard who 
coached at OU and Kansas; and Beat- 
tie Feathers, All-American tailback at 
Tennessee, who coached North Caro- 
lina State. Feathers is also baseball 
coach. 

Robinson, named “Border Conference 
Basketball Coach of the Year” last sea- 
son, helps with scouting. A Tech grad, 
who coached at Burkburnett High, he’s 
the veteran, having returned to his alma 
mater in 1941. 

Track Coach Landon Westbrook, for- 
mer Oklahoma middle distance star, 
is trainer. Others coaching sports in- 
clude swimming, Dr. Ray Kireilis, 
Health and Physical Education chair- 
man, formerly Oregon coach; tennis, 
George Philbrick, Tech grad who is 
intramurals director; golf, Warren Can- 
trell, Hillcrest Country Club profes- 
sional; and fencing, Ed Sims, member 
of last year’s team. 

Coach Weaver is one of General Bob 
Neyland’s products, having captained 
the Tennessee Volunteers as a guard 
in 1936. He came to Tech as head foot- 
ball coach and athletic director from 
a job as associate coach in charge of 
the line at Tulsa. Formerly, he was 
an assistant at Tennessee, Centre, and 
Mississippi State. 

Dr. J. William Davis, chairman of 
the Department of Government, is fac- 
ulty chairman of athletics. Tech’s bus- 
iness manager of athletics is Jimmie 
Wilson. 
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TRACK and FIELD SHOES 


Ayrovne the track or on the field; run= 
ners require glove-fitting comfort 
and featherlight weight for fleet-foofed 
performance! os 
Because they are skillfully constructed. of 
only the finest materials, RIDDELL shoes 
out-feel, out-perform and out-cdistance 
all others! These fop quality. shoes are 
expertly designed over the exclusive 
RIDDELL Athletic Last for the 
track of field service for which they are 
intended. Yes, you wear the best when 
you wear RIDDELL . . . a name synon- 
ymous with Quality for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER! 


Write for FREE 16 page booklet on the 
“Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction,” 
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is a sure-shot preventive for this troublesome infection. It also affords 
cooling, refreshing relief for tired feet — non-irritating and is an ex- 
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